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SEND NOW FOR OUR 
CATALOGUE# COLOUR 
GOLD MEDAL CHELSEA 1951 and 1952 


Raisers for nearly 100 years. Winners 
of over 250 Awards. We have the 


It Ily laid f 

laid runners, from maiden plants, certi- 
fied disease-free & true toname byM.A. 

ROYAL SOVEREIGN 

Re-selected stock of E.Malling 48 
Early variety raised by us over 50 
years ago and still unsurpassed. 
A vigorous grower, fruits are brilliant 


scarlet with pale, firm flesh. Fiavour is 
excellent and crop exceptional. 


RED ALPINE IMPROVED 
The best strain of the large- 
fruited French Alpine variety. 


A continuous and heavy cropper 
throughout the season. Good flavour. 


AUCHINCRUIVE CLIMAX 
An outstanding new mid-season 
variety from Scotland. 

The fruit is large and an attractive, 
bright scarlet. Fine flavour and firm 
flesh. A strong-growing variety with a 
vigorous habit. 


PRICES - All varieties 
POT PLANTS. 12 
Plants 15/-. 50 45/-. 100 
Plants 85/-, 
All Carriage paid. BOXES EXTRA: 
r 12 Plants 2/6, for each 50 Plants 
0/- (returnable). 

id GROUND RUNNERS. Ready 
Sept.—Oct. 12 Plants 6/6, 100 Plants 
35/-, and packing paid. 

Not less than 12 plants of any one 
variety. Not less than 50 at 100 rate. 


Aphids of 
many colours 


Greenfly on the roses, Blackfly on the 
beans; pink ones on the lettuce, grey 
ones on the currants, mealy ones on the 
carrots, Woolly Aphis on the fruit trees 
—they are a vast family and all enemies 
of the good gardener. 

For garden use, the most effective 
insecticide is derris, now in a potent 
improved form in SHELL LIQUID DERRIS. 
Aphids have waxy, difficult-to-wet skins ; 
SHELL LIQUID DERRIS contains a most 
efficient wetting agent which assures pene- 
tration, and also thorough wetting of 
plant crowns, buds and crevices. 

SHELL LIQUID DERRIS is a first-rate control 
for such pests as Caterpillars, Red Spider, 
Thrips and Aphids—most of the insects, 
in fact, which are out-and-out pests, 
whereas it is harmless to most of those 
which arehelpful. Such useful materia! for 
the busy gardener—and very economical! 


Shell 
Liquid Derris 


SHELL 


Shell Garden Sprays are available in convenient 
sizes to suit all gardens and orchards, and are 
obtainable at all good ironmongers and garden 
suppliers. 


"LAXTON BROS 


| 63 H, HIGH STREET, BEDFORD | 


SHELL CHEMICALS LIMITED 
(DISTRIBUTORS) 
Norman House, 105-109 Strand, London, W.C.2 
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The MONROTILLER 
SERIES II 


The illustration below shows the Monrotiller fitted with Lawn 
Mower attachment. A unique feature is—the operator can walk 
beside the machine, allowing freedom of operation round rose 
pillars, etc. 


Width of cut is 20 inches, with a simple adjustment for height of 
cut. The wooden rollers can be used at either the front or the rear 
of the mower. When in the rear position, long grass up to 6 inches 
high can be tackled. 


Other attachments include : 


CUTTER BAR CULTIVATOR FRAME 
SPRAYER PUMP TP 
HEDGE CLIPPER PULLEY ATTACHMENT Encint® 
TRUCK 


GEO. MONRO LTD: 


Station Approach, Waltham Cross, Herts. 


Telephone Nos. Waltham Cross 2984/3663. 
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VEGETABLES 


Selected Bulletins of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries 


Tomatoes 

A comprehensive manual with sections 
on varieties, cultivation, and pest and 
disease control. J/lustrated. 
(Bulletin No. 77). 3s. By post 3s. 2d. 


Onions and Related Crops 


Tried and tested methods of growing 
crops of the onion family with illus- 
trations of varieties and methods of 
cultivation. 

(Bulletin No. 69). 1s.3d. By post 1s. 5d. 


Winter (Broccoli) and 
Summer Cauliflower 

Advice on cultivation, harvesting, and 

marketing. J/lustrated. 

(Bulletin No 131). Is. 9d. 

By post Is. 104d. 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


P.O. Box 569, London S.E. 1, and Sale Offices 
in London, Edinburgh, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Cardiff, Bristol and Belfast, or through 
any bookseller. 


HARDY WATER LILIES 


(NYMPHAEA) 


There is still time to plant these choice 
varieties. The following selected from 
our comprehensive collection can be 
relied upon to flower freely. 


MARLIACEA ALBIDA. Snow white 
fragrant flowers. 5/6 each 


MARLIACEA ROSEA. Early flower- 
ing; pink. 5/6 each 


MASANIELLO. Enormous deep rose 
flowers with orange-yellow centres. 
10/6 each 


MRS. RICHMOND. Deep pink; yellow 
stamens; very vigorous. 17/6 each 


ESCARBOUCLE. (Award of Merit). 
A very fine wine-red variety. 17/6 each 


All the above are suitable for water 
depths of 18-30 inches. 


Please add 2/6 for carriage and packing. 


Send for our catalogue containing full 
planting and general instructions. 


Please quote R.H.S. 7 when ordering. 


STEWARTS NURSERIES 


FERNDOWN, DORSET 


FUCHSIAS 


A comprehensive collection of 
75 varieties in all forms ; bush, 
pyramids and standards; for 
immediate effect as shewn by 
us at the Chelsea Show. 


A fully descriptive Catalogue sent on 
application. 


L. R. RUSSELL, LTD. 


Richmond Nurseries, 
WINDLESHAM, SURREY. 


Mushrooms by Post 


Perfectly packed, cultivated mush- 
rooms, complete with special 
recipes by Elizabeth Craig... . 


1 Ib. 6/-; 2ibs. 11/6; 3 Ibs. 16/6; 
4 21s. Packing & Postage free. 


These are delicious mushrooms— 
freshly picked and will keep for days 
if desired. 


Lists of Bedding, Herbaceous and 
Rock Plants—all healthy, Yorkshire 
grown, from 


WILLIAM LORD (LEEDs) LTD. 


Polyanthus Nurseries, 
Wetherby Road, Bardsey, Nr. Leeds 
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LIQUID MANURE 


A perfectly balanced Plant 
Food in 3 types—General, 
Tomato Special, and 
Flower Special. 


Sold everywhere In 1/9 and 
3/6 bottles. 


Also half gall. 13/6 carr. paid. 


128 pp. fully illustrated book, 
“Liquid Manure Gardening” 
I/- post free from: 


LIQUINURE SALES 
BOREHAM WOOD, Herts. 


> 113" x 16 40/- 


COBBLED 


TUBS 
12” x 12” 15/- 
Carriage 4/- 
BRICKETTE 
TUBS 


EASY TERMS 
AVAILABLE 


LUDGATE GARDENS - 68-74 LUDGATE HILL, 


*% RUSTIC SEAT 


Peeled, stained and varnished, 
made from Selected Hardwood 


4’ seat (2 persons) £4 15 0 
5’ seat (3 persons) £5 10 0 
6’ seat (4 persons) £6 00 
Armchair £3 19 0 
Carriage 5/- each 


% VASE & STAND 
COMPLETE 
70/- Carriage 7/6 


* VASE 


* STAND 
184” x 16” 40/- 
Carriage 8/- each 


TUBS (stone) 


TREE TRUNK TUBS 
12” « 105” 15/- Carriage 4/- 
Write now to Dept. R.H.S. 1 


For fuli details of above, which is as shown at Chel- 
sea Flower Show, write for free 40 page cata- 
logue which also includes Frames, Cloches, Tools, 
Barrows, Rollers, Tubs, Hose, Window Boxes, 


Summer Houses, Greenhouses, 


____ Sheds, Mowers in fact everything 


for the Garden. 


LONDON, 


E.C.4 
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GARDEN WITHOUT TEARS 
with a HAYTER MOTOR SCYTHE 
£48 15s. 


Cuts long or 

short grass. 

14 h.p. Villiers 

4-stroke engine 
24” cut 


Just one of our comprehensive range of 
Garden Machinery. Write for FREE 
Brochure to :— 


FARMFITTERSLTD. (U) 


GERRARDS CROSS, BUCKS. 
THE GARDEN MACHINERY PEOPLE 


We specialise in Garden Furniture and 
Portable Buildings of distinction and 
quality 


Leaflet on request 


W. STANMORE 


Garden Furniture Manufacturer & Portable 
Building Works 


WATLINGTON, Oxon. 
Watlington 77 
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TOP GRADE WATTLE HURDLES 
3 ft. high 12/6 


4 ft. high 16/6 
5 ft. high 21/6 
6 ft. high 25/6 


All 6 ft. long of best closely woven hazel. 


DURABLE INTERWOVEN FENCING 


3 ft. high 24/- - 
4 ft. high 29/- 
5 ft. high 34/- 
6 ft. high 39/- 
CLOSE BOARD FENCING 
3 ft. high 31/- 
4 ft. high 36/- 
5 ft. high 42/- 
6 ft. high 47/- 


6 ft. long panels strongly made of selected 
hardwood and creosoted. 


Immediate Despatch. All prices C.W.O. 
Carriage paid England and Wales. 
Also ** SUPERLAP "’ (the interwoven also inter- 


laps). FENCING, CHESTNUT FENCING, 
GATES, GREENHOUSES, SHEDS, etc. 


VALE COUNTRY PRODUCTS 
(Dept. R.H.S.) WANTAGE, BERKS 


Celebrate 
Coronation 
Year by 
planting 
MORE 
ROSES 


ROSES 


Sustained success is not haphazard. It 
is not achieved by chance or luck. It 
invariably results from concentrated 
effort, backed by study, experience, and 
sound judgment. 


The outstanding success of our Roses Is 
the sequel of years of earnest endeavour. 
We do our utmost to raise and produce 
the BEST. That is why our Roses are so 
widely grown and admired, and ensure 
universal satisfaction. 


Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue 
BENJAMIN R. CANT & SONS LTD. 


THE OLD ROSE GARDENS 
COLCHESTER ESSEX 


The 
Original 
irm 
Est. 1765 
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YOUR GARDEN TRIMMING! 


» 


Z 


with these Labour Saving Machines 


TARPEN TRIMMER 


Easy to use, ten times better than shears, the elec- 
trically driven Tarpen Trimmer will save its cost in 


TARPEN GRASSMASTER 


This electrically driven machine is essential for 
cutting swiftly and easily the toughest and 


tallest grass and weed growth inaccessible to 
scythes and mowers. Can be easily 
converted into a Grass-Edgemaster at 
the additional cost of £4.0.0. 


two days’ use, keep your hedges neat and healthy and 
save hours of time-wasting drudgery. 


Price, including 25 ft. cable, 
from £16.0.0 


Price, including 25 ft. cable. 
from £12.0.0 


GRASS-EDGEMASTER (Pat. applied for). 


The machine is drawn backwards along the edge of the 
turf, cutting as fast as you can walk. Can be converted 
into a Grassmaster at the additional cost of £1.0.0. 


Price, including 25 ft. cable, from £15.0.0 
* Power supplied by mains, car battery or portable generator 
Write for illustrated folde- 
TARPEN ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


7, Ixworth House, Ixworth Place, London, S.W.3. 
Tel.: Kensington 3491 (7 lines) 
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Bring out the best in 


your garden with the 
“RAINFAN ” 


This outstandingly effi- 
cient sprinkler, hither- 
to reserved for export 
only, is now available to 
the many enthusiasts to 
whom only the best is 
enough. 

esigned by B.O.I.L., 
the original pioneers of overhead irrigation in 
this country, it has the specialised experience 
of over 30 years behind it and has been 
acclaimed by expert and amateur alike. 
The *‘ Rainfan "’ waters a square, 50 ft. x 50 ft. 
automatically from normal mains supplies. It 
is light and portable and, being rustproof, will 
last a lifetime. 
Send your order NOW to be sure of obtaining 
your “‘ Rainfan ’’ in time for those dry spells 
that mean ruin to your plans. 


Price £9 - 16-0 
Carriage and packing 4/- extra 


Fully illustrated leaflet available on request 


BRITISH OVERHEAD IRRIGATION LTD. 


UPPER HALLIFORD - SHEPPERTON - MIDDLESEX 
Tel. : Sunbury 3077/8 Grams. : Irrigation, Shepperton 


as they admire your 
garden, “‘How on earth 
do you do it?’’ you will 
reply: ‘‘By using Flexible 
Earth. That way you can't 
fail."" Hundreds of gar- 
deners have proved that 


PRODUCING 
WONDERFUL BLOOMS 
used Flexible Earth 
and am delighted with the 


this complete organic 
result. The plants are structure” 
growing much better and derfully invigorates all 


are producing wonderful 
blooms. Please send me 
another hundredweight.”" 
—Mrs.E. L. 
Golden, 4 
Westfield 
Close, With- 
dean, 
Brighton, 6. 


plant growth—so 


1 cwt 


£2 Os. Od. 


Carriage paid nearest station or post paid home where 
possible. Cash with Order. Buy from your local dealer, 
or if in difficulty send a 1/- stamp and a large envelope 
for 48-page booklet explaining the secret of how to 
win prizes. 1/— refunded against subsequent order. 
THE CORNISH FLEXIBLE EARTH Co. 
52, LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 
London Showrooms: 52 ‘‘The Cornish Jungle,” 
228 Strand, W.C.2. (Opp: Law Courts.) CEN 8195. 


there any 
POTHOLES 


OR WORN PLACES 


it Your PATHS 
DRIVE OR FORECOURT ¢ 

Then use MENDAROAD, the 
simple self-applied asphaltic 
material which can be laid with 
ordinary garden tools. Each 
bag is a complete unit provid- 
ing a hard impervious surface 
ready for im- 
mediate use. 

Obtainable at 
your own local 
dealer or as 


below. 
(MENDAROAD) 


DO IT YOURSELF - AT A QUARTER THE COST 


GEO. A. WEBSTER LTD. 
3 BUCKINGHAM PLACE, LONDON, S.W.! 


The power rotary cutter for the long grass 
in the field, orchard, paddock, etc. 18 inch 
cut. Light and easy to handle. 

Full details from your nearest dealer or 


ROTOSCYTHE * SLOUGH * BUCKS °* Tel: 21367 
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LARGEST CONTRACTORS FOR 
king Gee vt. SPORTS GROUNDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Hard Tennis 


547 


HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS, BOWLING GREENS, OR 


SPORTS GROUNDS CONSTRUCTED DURING 1952 
(PART OF THE TOTAL FOR THAT YEAR) WERE 


REPEAT ORDERS 


FROM SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


Send for Booklet, and 1953 Price List of Sports Ground Accessories to: 
THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., SYSTON, Near LEICESTER ,,(23";°c , 


LONDON OFFICE at HARRODS, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 (Sports Dept.—1st Floor) Tel. : Sloane8117 


RUSTLESS GREENHOUSES & GARDEN FRAMES 


@ Height: Ridge 7 ft. 
7 ins. ; Eaves 6 ft. 0 ins. 
Width: 7 ft. 10 ins. 
Length from 6 ft. I in. 
i% Can be extended to 
B any length in multiples 
of 2 ft. wide glass « 
Supplied with sliding 
door, roof ventilators, 
| glass, putty and 
erection booklet « To 
prevent damage to 
glass, metal panels are 
fitted at ground level 
Ball round « Also 
available: Side ven- 

tilators, staging supports, shelf brackets, dividing partitions, training wire clips. 
@ Garden Frames of cast aluminium to form sectional units. Height: | ft. 2 ins. front 
and | ft. 10 ins. back. Width: 2 ft. 6 ins. Length: 4 ft. 0 ins. ¢ Clear horticultural glass 
secured by putty and clips « Top held open in any position by aluminium tubular stays. 

Full particulars will be sent on application. 

Made by: THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY LTD., BRAINTREE, ESSEX 
Enquiries to: THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO.LTD., EVINGTON VALLEY RD., LEICESTER 
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Gardening books from Collins 


Effective Flowering Shrubs 


MICHAEL HAWORTH-BOOTH, “In this attractive book the author 
has succeeded in bringing together a wealth of information on a host of 
first-class flowering shrubs.”"—R.H.S. JOURNAL. 47 colour photographs. 25s. 


Phlox 


A new Collins Flower Monograph 


B. H. B. SYMONS-JEUNE, an author whose practical knowledge of 
this genus is unrivalled. Here he describes every aspect of this sweetly- 
scented, beautiful flower. Colour frontispiece, 16 pp. of photographs. 12s. 6d. 


Lilies in their Homes 


ALICE C. MAXWELL, A complete illustrated guide to the lilies of 
the world and their cultivation. Sir Compton Mackenzie writes: ** I have 
never read a better book of its kind. It is a model of compact writing 
and never fails to tell the gardener just what he wants to know.” _/és. 


Gardening books from Collins 


manganese 


Manganese deficiency in sugar beet. Severe intervenal 
chlorosis—“' speckled yellows."" 


Manganese deficiency occurs in sugar beet (‘speckled yellows’), mangels, and 
garden beet. Leaves of affected plants tend to be unusually erect, triangular in 
shape, with margins curling upwards. Irregular chlorotic areas (‘speckles’) de- 
velop between the veins, but in garden beet may be obscured by the red pigment. 
Information about the occurrence and control of manganese deficiencies may be 


obtained from our Agricultural Department. Write or ‘phone about supplies 
of manganese compounds, 


CHEMICAL & CARBON PRODUCTS, LTD. 
24F, ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 
Telephone : MAYfair 7132. Cables : Chemicarbo, London. 
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QUEEN MARY 


at a Chelsea Show 


H.M. 


SO 


H.M. QUEEN MARY 


At a meeting of the Council on March 31, 1952, it was 
resolved to send an address to Her Most Excellent 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth II. It was likewise resolved 
to send an address to Her Royal Highness The Princess 
Royal. A wreath was also sent to Her Late Majesty’s 
funeral on behalf of the President, the Council and 
Fellows of the Society. The addresses were as follows: 


“To Her Most Excellent Majesty Queen Elizabeth II. 


May it please Your Majesty— 


We, Your Majesty’s loyal and dutiful servants, the 
Council of The Royal Horticultural Society, desire 
humbly to express the great sorrow which we and all 
our Fellows feel on the death of our beloved Patron, 
Her Majesty Queen Mary, and we respectfully tender 
our deep sympathy in the irreparable loss which you 
have sustained. 

We shall always remember with gratitude and pride 
the fact that for many years Queen Mary had honoured 
our Society with her patronage and her presence at 
the Society’s Shows and especially at Chelsea. Queen 
Mary’s love of flowers was well known throughout the 
land, and by her kindly interest Her Majesty greatly 
assisted the Society in its work and in this, as in so many 
other ways, encouraged the development of that which 
is beautiful. 


Signed on behalf of the Council and Fellows : 


ABERCONWAY, 
President.’’ 


“To Her Royal Highness The Princess Royal. 


Madam, 


We, the Council of The Royal Horticultural Society, 
desire to express on behalf of our Fellows and ourselves 
the great sorrow which is felt at the death of our beloved 
Patron, Her Majesty Queen Mary, and respectfully to 
tender our deep sympathy. 

Signed on behalf of the Council and Fellows: 
ABERCONWAY, 
President.’’ 
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Queen Mary—The Society has suffered a very grievous loss 
by the death of our Patron Her Gracious Majesty Queen Mary, 
who had honoured us by becoming a Patron as far back as 1911. 
Her Majesty was well known for her keen interest in flowers and 
gardens, an interest which has been exemplified by the very 
numerous photographs of her in floral surroundings which have 
appeared in the lay Press since her death. She was a regular 
visitor at the Chelsea Show, where she always closely inspected 
the exhibits and the Gardens and displayed by her searching and 
pertinent questions her wide knowledge of good plants. Her 
gracious and stately figure will be sadly missed by us all at Chelsea. 
Lord Aberconway—The Society has suffered another very 
grievous loss by the death of our President, Lord Aberconway, 
C.B.E., LL.D., D.Sc., V.M.H. An appreciation of his life and 
his work for the Society will be found after the announcements. 


THE SECRETARY’S PAGE 


President and Treasurer— The Council has appointed the Hon. 
D. Bowes-Lyon to be President of The Royal Horticultural Society in 
succession to the late Lord Aberconway and the Hon. Lewis Palmer 
to be Treasurer of The Royal Horticultural Society in succession to the 
Hon. D. Bowes-Lyon. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS—JULY AND AUGUST 
Shows 

Fripay, July 3 

II A.M. to 7 P.M. 
Saturpay, July 4 


i Rose Society’s Show. 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Fortnightly Show. Fruit and Vegetable 
Tuespay, July 7 Competition. 

12.30 P.M. to 6 P.M. Geranium Society’s Competition. 
Wepnespay, July 8 {British National Carnation Society’s 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. Show (12 NOON to 8 P.M., and 10 A.M. 
to 5 P.M.). 
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THE SECRETARY'S PAGE 


Shows— continued 


Tuespay, July 28 | 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY, July 29 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Tuespay, August 11 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY, August 12 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Fripay, August 14 


12 NOON to 6 P.M 
SaTurDAY, August 15 British Gladiolus Society’s Show 


Fortnightly Show. 


| Fortnightly Show. Gladiolus Competi- 
tion. British Fuchsia Society’s om 
petition. 


10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Tuespay, August 25 

12 NOON to 6 P.M. Fortnightly Show. Cactus and Succu- 
WEDNESDAY, August 26 | lent Competition. 


10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Lectures 

Tuespay, July 7, at 3 P.M. “The Cultivation of Nomocharis” by 
MAJOR W. G. KNOX FINLAY. 

Tuespay, July 28, at 3 p.M. “Hardy Plants for Cutting” by 
MRS. FRANCES PERRY. 

Tuespay, August 11, at 3 P.M. “Sixty Years with the R.H.S.” by 
MR. C. H. CURTIS, M.B.E., F.L.S., V-M.H. 

Tuespay, August 25, at 3 P.M. ‘‘Pelargoniums”’ by Mr. J. CROssS. 


Demonstrations at Wisley— The following demonstrations will 
be given at Wisley, that on the second day being in each case a repetition 
of that given on the first. 

Fruit Garden —July 1-2—Summer Pruning of Fruit Trees, com- 
mencing at 2 P.M.: Flower Garden —July 29-31—Vegetative Propagation 
of Shrubs and Herbaceous Plants, commencing at 2 P.M. 

Judging at Horticultural Shows —All competitions held during 
the current year by the Society will be governed by the schedules and 
the 1947 edition of Rules for fudging. ‘The scales of points in the newly 
published Horticultural Show Handbook will not be brought into use 
until 1954. 

It is suggested that at provincial shows the same course should be 
followed, and it is hoped that in their schedules for shows to be held 
in 1954 and subsequent years the organizers of provincial shows will 
announce that the scales of points, etc., laid down in The Horticultural 


Show Handbook will be adopted. 
The price of The Horticultural Show Handbook is 2s., post free. 
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LORD ABERCONWAY, C.B.E., LL.D., D.Sc., V.M.H. 


PRESIDENT OF 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
1931-1953 


T was with deep regret that the Council and Fellows learned of the 
| death of our President, LORD ABERCONWAY, who passed away at his 
home at Bodnant, North Wales, on May 23 at the age of seventy-four. 
He was laid to rest in the family mausoleum at Bodnant on May 28, 
and a large congregation of Fellows and others paid their last respects 
to him at a memorial service at St. Margaret's, Westminster, on June 5. 

The RT. HON. SIR HENRY DUNCAN MCLAREN, second Baron Aber- 
conway, was born on April 16, 1879. Educated at Eton and Balliol 
College, Oxford, he was called to the Bar by Lincoln’s Inn in 1g0s5. 
In the following year he entered the House of Commons as the member 
for West Staffordshire and was Parliamentary Private Secretary to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer from 1g08 to 1910. From 1910 to 1922 he 
represented the Bosworth Division of Leicestershire and in 1918 he 
was made C.B.E. in recognition of his work in connexion with the 
Ministry of Munitions. He took a very active part in industry, becoming 
chairman of the great shipbuilding firm of John Brown and Company 
which built the Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth and recently had the 
honour of constructing the new royal yacht. He was also chairman of 
various other important companies concerned with coal, steel and china 
clay. He succeeded his father, the first Baron, in 1934. 

LORD ABERCONWAY attributed his absorbing and lifelong interest in 
plants and gardens to his mother who was herself a keen amateur 
gardener and one of the small band of six ladies who since its inception 
in 1897, have been recipients of the Victoria Medal of Honour. As 
Fellows who attended the last Annual General Meeting will recall, 
LORD ABERCONWAY then said “ When I was 24 years old my mother, 
who owned the garden in Wales which is mine to-day, came to me and 
said, ‘I want you to run this garden for me.’”’ Elsewhere he told of the 
way in which he, with his mother’s approval, turned a garden, which 
had little to boast of except a magnificent view and a number of unusual 
trees, into one of the finest gardens to be found in these islands or, 
indeed, in the world. With ample funds at his disposal, he proceeded 
to construct terraces and other features which made the best use of the 
site from both the garden architect’s and plantsman’s points of view, 
and thereafter to stock it with a wonderful variety of plants, choosing 
always the best kinds obtainable, because, as LORD ABERCONWAY often 
said, it is usually just as easy to grow the best variety as it is to grow 
one which is inferior. 
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Flowering shrubs and trees were planted extensively, and after 
finding that, contrary to local opinion, the conditions at Bodnant 
suited Rhododendrons, they became his special favourites, and he 
gathered together one of the most comprehensive collections in the 
world and became a recognized authority on the genus. He was also 
particularly fond of Magnolias and Camellias, but did not by any means 
confine himself to woody plants. Among other hardy plants which 
were particularly well represented at Bodnant were Gentians, Primulas, 
Water Lilies and species of Meconopsis. Nor were greenhouse plants 
overlooked; the collections of Hippeastrum hybrids (or Amaryllises as 
he preferred to call them), Clivias, Streptocarpuses and Cypripediums 
were outstanding, and three of the white Cypripediums raised at 
Bodnant received First Class Certificates. 

LORD ABERCONWAY was a strong supporter of plant exploration, 
especially in countries likely to yield new plants which would be hardy 
in the British Isles, and he not only advocated that the Society should 
organize or contribute toward such expeditions, but personally gave 
financial support to practically every explorer who has enriched our 
gardens during the last thirty years. 

But LORD ABERCONWAY was not content to be merely a collector of 
choice plants; he wished to improve them; and especially during the 
latter part of his life he devoted much attention to hybridization. 
During the last twenty years a steady stream of hybrids combining the 
best qualities of carefully selected parents poured out from Bodnant. 
Of hybrid Rhododendrons alone, forty-four received the Award of 
Merit and fifteen the First Class Certificate. Like all good gardeners, 
he delighted to share his treasures with other enthusiasts, and in 
countless gardens, both in this country and overseas, lovely plants 
which were gifts from Bodnant will form an appropriate and lasting 
memorial to him. 

For many years the gardens at Bodnant have been opened to the 
public on certain days and in 1949 LORD ABERCONWAY presented that 
part of his property, together with a handsome endowment, to the 
National Trust. Large numbers of visitors from near and far go to see 
the gardens and derive pleasure and inspiration from them. 

His intimate connexion with the work of the Society commenced 
in 1923 when he was elected to the Council. In accordance with the 
provisions of the Byelaws he vacated his seat in 1928, but was re-elected 
in 1929, and two years later, when the President, MR. GERALD LODER 
(afterwards LORD WAKEHURST), retired, LORD ABERCONWAY (then the 
HON. H. D. MCLAREN) succeeded him, and thereafter was re-elected with 
acclamation for twenty-two consecutive years. ‘To the Council table 
he brought the same energy and initiative which were such valuable 
attributes in connexion with his industrial undertakings. Having made 
up his mind that a given course would be advantageous he was not 
easily deflected from it and many of the changes which occurred during 
his Presidency were the direct result of his powerful influence. A 
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practised public speaker, with a ready wit and charming manner, he 
will long be remembered for the admirable style in which he presided 
at the Annual General Meetings, and in particular for the delightful 
way in which he always had something pleasant and appropriate to say 
to recipients of honours. 

His services to Horticulture were recognized by the Council in 
1934 by the bestowal of the V.M.H., and in 1949 the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society awarded him the George Robert White Medal of 
Honour. In the same year the University of Wales conferred upon him 
the degree of LL.D. and two years later he was made a D.Sc. by the 
University of Reading. 

It is too soon to appreciate fully the value of the work he so willingly 
and ably undertook for the Society, and only when we begin to find 
how much we miss him shall we realize how much we owe to him and 
what a severe loss the Society |.as suffered. 


NOTES FROM WISLEY 


URING July the Annual Border, situated on the northern side of 
Weather Hill, is one of the outstanding features of the Gardens 
and a great source of interest and delight to Fellows. 

This border is some 80 yards long and 34 yards wide. It is divided 
into two sections, the lower portion being devoted to half hardy annuals 
raised under glass and planted out during the latter part of May, and 
the upper and larger section to the hardy annuals sown in situ. 

Before describing some of the more outstanding of these plants a 
few notes on the preparation and cultivation of the border may be of 
interest. In the autumn the border is dug over one spit deep and a 
dressing of well rotted compost or farmyard manure is incorporated; 
the surface is left as rough as possible so that the winter rains and frosts 
may work on the soil and bring it to a friable condition for the spring 
sowing. In March the soil is lightly forked over and then ralled down 
to seed-bed condition. 

Seed sowing of the hardy annuals starts during the third week in 
March and continues till the third week in April. The first seeds to be 
sown are those of the taller-growing plants situated at the back of the 
border; sowings are made at intervals gradually working from the back 
to the front where are placed the dwarfer growing varieties. ‘The area 
to be occupied by each variety is marked out in irregularly shaped 
patches of between 1 and 4 square yards. 

Seed is sown in shallow drills 3-4 inches apart; such sowing facili- 
tates weeding as it allows the use of a small swan-necked hoe between 
the rows. If the seed is sown at the correct rate little thinning should 
be necessary but what has to be done should be done as early as possible, 
preferably after rain has moistened the soil. It may be noted here that 
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some authorities deprecate thinning and work on the principle of 
“the survival of the fittest.” 

When the thinning and weeding are completed and the plants are 
about 6 inches high a start is made on the staking. At Wisley twigs 
cut from pea sticks are used for the smaller plants in the front of the 
border and pea sticks for the taller plants behind. The advantage of 
early staking is that the plants grow through the sticks which should be 
barely discernible when the plants reach maturity. 

Other points to note are that watering may be necessary especially 
on the light soils of Wisley and that the dead flower-heads of the earlier 
flowering plants are picked off in order to maintain tidiness in the border. 

The half hardy annuals are sown about the first week in April in 
6-inch pots containing John Innes seed compost. They are then pricked 
out into seed boxes, grown on and hardened off ready for planting out 
in the latter part of May. The ground is marked out in the same way 
as for the hardy annuals and the plants are placed in position 3—6 inches 
apart each way. 

Let us consider first those hardy annuals which have a European 
and Mediterranean origin. ‘The varieties of Delphinium ajacis, the Lark- 
spur, grow to some 3 feet and can be had in many colours including 
light blue, rich salmon-rose and rosy scarlet. 'The Macedonian or 
Siberian Larkspur, D. paniculatum, may grow to a height of 5 feet and 
has narrow finely cut foliage and small violet-blue flowers throughout 
the summer. The form known as ‘Fairy Bouquet’ is particularly 
desirable and is much dwarfer than the type. 

Lavatera trimestris splendens ‘Sunset’ with fine flowers of deep rose- 
pink is another taller growing plant suitable for the back of the border. 
It originates from the Mediterranean as does the rich purplish violet 
Echium plantagineum whose bright blue and pink flowered forms grow 
to some 2-2} feet in height. 

Of yellow and orange flowers we have the English or Pot Marigold, 

Calendula officinalis, a denizen of Southern Europe. The name Calen- 
dula is derived from the Latin ca/endae, the first day of the month, the 
day on which interest was paid; this is in allusion to the almost perpetual 
flowering habit of some species in their native homes. The forms of C. 
officinalis have flowers of differing shades of orange, apricot and yellow 
and are offered under such names as ‘Orange King,’ ‘Radio,’ ‘Orange 
Chrysantha’ and ‘Apricot.’ Chrysanthemum segetum from Southern 
Europe and Western Asia also provides yellow flowered forms and 
‘Eastern Star’ with primrose-yellow petals surrounding a deep chocolate 
coloured centre is particularly desirable. A species from Morocco, 
C. carinatum, sometimes called C. tricolor, has produced forms with 
double fringed flowers with darker centres and zones of red and white. 
Also from Morocco is Linaria maroccana which grows to a height of 
g inches and is thus very suitable for the front of the border. The 
varieties to be seen at Wisley include ‘Fairy Bouquet,’ of mixed colours, 
‘Ruby King,’ a rich ruby-crimson and ‘Bright Red Shades.’ 
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Also dwarf growing are the North African Linum grandiflorum, the 
bright red variety ‘rubrum’ being particularly noteworthy and the 
Eastern Mediterranean Centaurea moschata, the ‘Sweet Sultan,’ with 
flowers of a delicate pale mauve with a white centre. 

Leaving the Old World and journeying to the New we reach the 
home of many plants long familiar in our gardens. The Californian 
Clarkia elegans has given rise to many colour forms among which we 
observe this year ‘Double Salmon,’ ‘Orange King,’ ‘Rosy Morn’ and 
‘Salmon Bouquet.’ ‘This is an annual which is very suitable for sowing 
in the autumn. Still another Californian, Eschscholtzia californica, in a 
multitude of forms, gives to the border some of the brightest colours 
in shades of chrome-yellow, orange, peach-pink and crearn. From the 
southern states of ‘Texas and Louisiana comes Gaura Lindhetmeri, which, 
though a perennial, is usually treated as an annual, growing to a height 
of 2 feet and producing white flowers. Moving across the border into 
Mexico we find another perennial that is perhaps best treated as an 
annual, Agastache mexicana, which has become well known to gardeners 
of late years under the name of Brittonastrum mexicanum, It is a de- 
lightfully aromatic plant carrying showy spikes of rose-coloured scented 
flowers. Cosmos also hails from Mexico and Central America; if sown 
in the middle of April it behaves as a hardy annual although some 
people prefer to sow it under glass and treat it as a half hardy annual. 

South America, especially Peru, is the home of the genus Tropaeolum, 
the Nasturtiums. Whilst many of these are climbers, there are non- 
climbing types well suited to the border. For instance there are the 
Tom Thumb types, developed from 7. majus nanum, of which we have 
‘Feltham Beauty,’ a rich brilliant scarlet and ‘Rosy Morn,’ a bright 
rosy scarlet, as well as the double types developed from 7. majus flore 
pleno and represented by ‘Firebrand,’ a brilliant cerise scarlet and 
‘Golden Globe,’ a sweet scented golden yellow of compact habit. 

From South Africa there is Dimorphotheca calendulacea, more 
usually known in gardens as D. aurantiaca, with glorious orange flowers 
providing a pleasing contrast to the bright blue flowers of the dwarf 
growing Kaulfussia amelloides correctly to be called Charieis heterophylla. 
From Eastern Asia we have another fine blue-flowered plant in Cyno- 
glossum amabile which is taller growing than Kaulfussta and although 
treated as an annual is actually a biennial ; the variety ‘Blue Bird’ has 
particularly fine large blue flowers and the plant reaches a height of 
3-4 feet. Japan has given to the border Dianthus sinensis ‘Heddewigii,’ 
a dwarf growing plant with single flowers in shades of pink, and 
Australia the blue or white flowered ‘Swan River Daisy,’ Brachycome 
theridifolia. 

As one might expect, the majority of the plants in the half hardy part 
of the border are natives of tropical America and the warmer parts of 
Africa. One of the most plastic of South African plants is Nemesia 
strumosa which shows a great range in flower colour, from white, yellow, 
orange to scarlet, carmine or rosy purple. From this species, which was 
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first given an award some sixty-one years ago by the R.H.S. at The 
Temple Show, the modern strains have been developed. These strains 
now are available in many separate colours or as mixtures containing an 
almost endless diversity of shade. ‘The Gazania hybrids which are seen 
in the border do not approach the standard of those in the Gazania 
Collection which is planted near the Alpine House. This collection 
has been built up over the last few years and is propagated vege tatively 
every autumn by cuttings which are wintered in a cold frame. ‘Two 
closely allied genera are Arctotis and Venidium, the former having large 
flowers of many shades of yellow with orange zones and attractive bright 
blue discs, while the latter has much the same petal colours but differs 
‘n having a disc of black as well as maroon markings at the base of the 
ray petals. 

Of Mexican plants the Zinnia is always welcome in late July when 
the many strains now available give a great range of both form and colour. 
We hope to see this year the giant Dahlia- -flowere d forms in colours of 
primrose, golden yellow, light rose and deep red. Phlox Drummondii 
is a denizen of neighbouring Texas and this year the varieties ‘Rose 
Queen,’ ‘Pink Beauty’ and ‘Scarlet Beauty’ will add their red shades 
to the border while blue shades will be provided by Ageratum ‘Imperial 
Dwarf Blue.’ 

From South America come Alonsoa, Salpiglossis and Nicotiana; 
N. alta var. grandiflora, more usually known as N. affinis, sometimes is 
treated as a perennial, the buds arising from the thick roots each spring. 

Before closing this note it remains to extend our thanks to the seed 
houses of Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Ltd., and Messrs. Watkins & Simpson 
Ltd., who yearly most generously provide the seeds and thus allow 
Fellows to see not only the commoner but many of the more out of the 
ordinary varieties of annuals and the great range of plant material which 
is available for the annual border. 


BRITISH GLADIOLUS SOCIETY 


THE 
Lecture on August 14 ~The British Gladiolus Society has arranged 
a symposium on “The Problem of Disease Control in Gladiolus 
Growing.” This will be held in the Lecture Room of the New Hall at 
3 P.M. on Friday, August 14, directed by Dr. N. F. Robertson. There 
will be ample time for discussion and questions and Fellows and 
Associates are invited to attend. Inquiries should be addressed to The 
Hon. Secretary, The British Gladiolus Society, 165 Lynton Road, 
Harrow, Middlesex. 


THE GARDENS OF THE NATIONAL TRUST 
FOR SCOTLAND 


Dr. J. Macqueen Cowan, C.B.E. 


(Lecture, illustrated by lantern slides and a film, given on April 28, 1953; 
THE HON. DAVID BOWES-LYON tn the Chair) 


SHOULD like at the outset of my address to express my gratitude to 

the R.H.S. for their invitation to give this lecture, thus giving me this 
opportunity of bringing to your notice The National Trust for Scotland 
and the efforts now being made to do for gardens what is already being 
done for buildings of historical interest and places of natural beauty. 

I regret that it has not been possible (it is still too early in the year) 
to have a series of coloured photographs taken of the gardens belonging 
to the Trust, but I have a number of slides in black and white, for some 
of which I am indebted to MR. HELLYER of Country Life, and these will 
be followed by a film in colour, part of which MR. EUAN Cox has kindly 
lent me. 

The preservation of our famous gardens, which are a national heri- 
tage, is a matter of concern to us all; you will therefore be anxious to hear 
what is the policy of the Trust with regard to them. Nowadays, as we 
all realize, a large and lovely garden, privately owned, is apt to become 
an embarrassment, imposing upon the owner a financial burden which 
has become more and more difficult to sustain. 

The preservation of gardens of national repute is a subject in which 
I myself am keenly interested and I can assure you that the Trust has 
the well-being of gardens close at heart and is fully aware of the diffi- 
culties that beset the owners of private gardens at the present day. 

Recently, The National ‘Trust for Scotland, realizing its responsi- 
bilities, has set up a special Gardens Committee charged with the pre- 
servation and upkeep of gardens and it is with satisfaction that we can 
observe a new and vigorous garden consciousness springing up within 
the Trust. As you are aware, The National Trust has now assumed 
responsibility for our President’s renowned garden at Bodnant and last 
year The National Trust for Scotland took over two notable Scottish 
gardens, Crathes and Inverewe. 

The Scottish Gardens Committee, to which I have referred, has as its 
aim the raising of funds, to build up a reserve so that, should any garden 
of national importance appear to be in danger, the Trust, if asked, 
would be able to accept responsibility for its upkeep. Furthermore, this 
Committee has now become a vital link between The National Trust for 
Scotland and the Scottish Gardens Scheme under which gardens are 
open to the public and a sum of approximately £12,000 is raised each 
year. Though the Committee has been in existence for only two years 
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the sums already received through the Gardens Scheme together with 
special donations from Trust members have enabled the Committee 
to make plans for the improvement of the Trust gardens, notably at 
Culzean, and in addition to take over, and to maintain in the future, one 
important garden that might otherwise have been in danger of dis- 
integration. I refer, of course, to Inverewe. 

The ‘Tours to Scottish Gardens and the cruise planned for this 
year, which judging from the response will be an enormous success, 
have all helped the Committee’s funds. Inverewe is to be formally 
handed over to the Trust, when the Lady of Killarney on the cruise 
calls there in about ten days’ time. 

There are two important points of explanation I should like to make 
before showing you pictures of some of the Trust gardens. First, that 
The National ‘Trust and The National ‘Trust for Scotland are distinct 
and separate organizations. I emphasize this for we (I speak for the 
Council and Executive of The National Trust for Scotland) suspect 
that some good people leave large legacies to ‘The National Trust under 
the impression that Scottish properties will benefit. This is not the case; 
The National Trust for Scotland is an independent body which has no 
claims on the funds of The National Trust, which is the sister body in 
England and is not concerned with properties in Scotland. 

Second (and in this both Trusts are alike) the Trust is not connected 
with Government, nor is it subsidized by the Government. The Trust 
is a registered charity, wholly dependent upon its members and upon 
voluntary donations. 

Among the natural beauty spots now belonging to the Trust is a 
property on the shores of Loch Alsh in Wester Ross, with the village 
of Plockton overlooking Loch Carron and the Hills of Skye and 
Applecross beyond. 

In Argyll the Trust has acquired a magnificent stretch of country at 
Glencoe, a favourite haunt of Scottish mountaineers and a war-time 
training ground for commandos. ‘The famous Pass of Glencoe with 
the Three Sisters is reckoned to be one of the most picturesque parts 
of Scotland. I would warn you, however, that even late in the month 
of May you may pass through the Glen in a blinding snowstorm. The 
scene of the massacre of 16g2 lies at the foot of the Glen. 

Ben Lawers was purchased by the ‘Trust in 1949 with the rocks 
and corries beloved of botanists and gardeners alike, where Scottish 
Alpines abound— Silene acaulis and Saxifraga oppositifolia, for example, 
are plentiful, and this is the home of the rare .S. cernua. 

The Trust’s properties are scattered all over Scotland. The gardens 
to which I propose to refer are ‘Threave, near Castle Douglas in Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, Culzean in Ayrshire, Falkland Palace and Hill of Tarvit 
in Fife, Crathes Castle, Pitmedden and Leith Hall in Aberdeenshire 
and Inverewe in Wester Ross. 

Threave was presented to the Trust a few years ago by MAjorR 
GORDON, D.S.0., who continues to occupy the mansion house. A walled 
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garden lies behind the house and also a shrubbery which is, however» 
not extensive; the outstanding feature at Threave (I exclude the old 
castle) is the wealth of Daffodils in springtime. Nowhere have I seen a 
richer display. 

Culzean is situated on the Ayrshire coast, about ten miles south of 
Ayr. The castle, a magnificent edifice, stands on a cliff overlooking the 
Firth of Clyde and with its gardens, parks and woodlands, became the 
property of The National Trust for Scotland in 1945. 

Because of the necessity of devoting available funds to the upkeep 
of the building, the gardens, with a depleted staff, have been neglected, 
but even the most critical gardener will find at Culzean a great deal to 
interest him. He will be impressed by the magnitude and magnificence 
of the whole conception; here is gardening upon a grand scale. The 
skilful and harmonious planning of the whole compels admiration and 
many a detail is worthy of careful attention. Then, here and there in the 
policies, many interesting plants will be discovered, not only in the 
immediate precincts of the castle, but also tucked away in the wood- 
lands. ‘They turn up unexpectedly in curious places; without a guide, 
even the enterprising gardener is apt to miss them. 

The castle with its batthkements and terraces is, of course, the focal 
point of interest. ‘The site on which it stands, for a long time inhabited, 
could well be defended, but Culzean is not one of the old Scottish 
castles built to resist an invader. It was planned and constructed towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, a time of peace and prosperity in 
Scotland, not as a stronghold, but as a great palatia] residence. 

THOMAS KENNEDY, ninth Earl of Cassillis (the present earl is 
Marquis of Ailsa), began the work about the year 1770, and it was not 
completed until some 25 years had passed. ROBERT ADAM, Scotland’s 
greatest architect, was engaged to carry out the work, and he planned 
not only the castle but also the battlements, terraces and buildings 
round about. He developed his theme, “the Castle on the cliff’ (1 quote 
from one more qualified than I to give an opinion) “into a composition 
of superb grandeur and dignity and was able to decorate the interior 
with a series of incomparably graceful designs.” 

One of the conditions, when the gift was made to the Trust, was that 
part of the castle should be set aside as a guest house for a person of dis- 
tinction whom Scotland wished to honour. Culzean became the Scottish 
home of GENERAL EISENHOWER, Who has twice stayed there. From the 
windows of the tower, you look across the Clyde to Ailsa Craig and the 
Hills of Arran beyond, with the mainland of Kintyre in the far distance; 
on a clear day the coast of Ireland is clearly visible. 

The extent and general layout is best appreciated by looking at a 
sketch. On the landward side, the ground falls away gently from the 
castle. Between the Parlour Court and the Fountain Court are wide 
terraces planted with shrubs, all part of the formal garden. At the level 
of the Fountain Court is a disused Orangery of ADAM design. Paths or 
avenues skirt the parklands and traverse the woodlands. ‘The walled 
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garden, almost 13 acres in extent, is devoted partly to fruit and veget- 
ables, partly to an ornamental garden with lawns and shrub borders. 
Some of the best of the shrubs, however, are just outside the garden 
wall, in a place where few people are likely to see them. 

A path through the woods leads to the Happy Valley. If one may 
judge by survivals this must have been a delightful and interesting wild 
garden under the canopy of many fine trees—large Eucalyptus, Abies 
nobilis, Tsuga Albertiana and two Sitka Spruce known as ‘‘Adam and 
Eve.” Last year, when the undergrowth was cleared away, many shrubs 
and small trees were exposed among them, Parrotia, Griselinia and 
Cercidophyllum, bearing witness by ‘their growth to the mildness of 
the climate. A large area here will be replanted. The path continues 
to the Swan Lake returning towards the castle by the shore, along the 
cliff tops. 

The terraces and Fountain Court represent one of the oldest gardens 
in Scotland. It is said that here, sheltered from seawards by a rocky 
headiand, flowers and fruit have been cultivated from time immemorial. 
More than 250 years ago Culzean was described as “flanked on the south 
with very pretty gardens and orchards laden with peaches, apricots 
and cherries and other fruit.’ 

About 50 years ago the late Lorp aiLsa, the third Marquis and 
fourteenth Earl of Cassillis, who died in 1938 at the age of go, com- 
missioned Messrs. Gauntlet to replant the garden. Of these plants, 
although they were allowed to become overcrowded, many still survive 
Drimys Winterit, Tricuspidaria lanceolata, Eupatorium Weinmannianum, 
Olearia macrodonta, Camellia, Cordyline and others—-while the climbers 
on the walls include Aristolochia Sipho, Ilydrangea petiolaris and species 
of Vitis, all vigorous in growth. 

One of the interesting features of the walled garden is a Rhodo- 
dendron ponticum, possibly the largest in the country. It is more curious 
than beautiful, but it is a great attraction to visitors, who crowd under 
its canopy, wandering about in the miniature forest of tangled stems. 
Among the fine shrubs worthy of note which flourish here are Buddleta 
Colvilei, Carpenteria californica, Erica arborea, Mitraria coccinea, 
Myrtus Luma and Olea europaea. 

To sum up I cannot do better than quote from a work I happened to 
pick up the other day, THOMAS WHATLEY’s Observations on Modern 
Gardening, published in 1770. There he writes, not of Culzean but of 
another Scottish estate: ‘The sentiment which a situation such as this 
creates in the breast of the beholder is obviously, and everyone feels it, 
that of Grandeur.” It would be difficult to find words more apt; 
grandeur is the essence and substance of Culzean. 

I shall not detain you long at Falkland Palace at the foot of the 
Lomond Hills in Fife. Here the general picture rather than the indi- 
vidual plants will please. The palace of Falkland has been a property 
of the sovereign evér since it was built in the fifteenth century, and its 
upkeep through the years has been the responsibility of successive 
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keepers. It was a country residence of the kings of Scotland, the great 
Oak forests and lands surrounding the palace being good hunting grounds 
with an abundance of deer, wild boar and foxes. 

The Palace Gardens are skilfully designed as a setting for the old 
building. MAJOR CRICHTON-STUART, Heritable Constable, Captain and 
Keeper of the Royal Palace, who restored the gardens after the war, was 
careful to follow from old prints the details of the seventeenth-century 
layout, and the gardens still occupy their original site. One of the 
features here is Falkland’s unique royal tennis court, the only one of 
its kind remaining in Scotland; other similar courts built for the king 
at St. Andrews, Edinburgh and elsewhere have long since disappeared. 

Hill of ‘Tarvit, a modern residence with an interesting garden was 
bequeathed to the Trust in 1949 by Miss sHARPE. The house, which 
stands on the site of an older dwelling called ‘“‘Wymsshall,” looks out 
across the Howe of Fife. It was built in 1906 to the design of sik ROBERT 
LORIMER, architect of Scotland’s War Memorial at Edinburgh Castle. 

The gardens, though not extensive, have some noteworthy features. 
The most conspicuous of the climbers trained on the walls of the house 
are Clematis montana and the Rose known as ‘Mermaid.’ Both the white 
and the pink forms of the Clematis are here, the former a very large 
plant rising to the balcony. A Wistaria planted 30 years ago has not yet 
flowered. Garrya elliptica covers one of the gable walls. 

From the terrace you look down upon the sunken garden where 
bright colours contrast gaily with a green background. ‘lhe arrange- 
ment is formal; the beds are filled with bedding plants and Poulsen 
Roses. Behind the house is a sloping bank flanked by walls with mixed 
borders of shrubs and herbaceous perennials. I noted here Carpenteria 
californica, Azara microphylla, Abelia chinensis, and Exochorda grandi- 
flora, all very much at home, and Magnolia Watson and Sophora 
tetraptera, both growing freely, but from time to time cut back by frost. 

The wild garden among the trees to the side and behind the house, 
is planted with an interesting selection of Rhododendrons, both species 
and hybrids, which grow well in spite of an east coast climate; 2. 
Falconeri, R. Hodgsoni and R. fictolacteum are represented by large 
specimens. Eucryphia glutinosa and E. ‘Nymansay’ both flower freely 
with Stewartia pseudocamellia. Actinidia Kolomikta in all stages ot 
variegation has spread itself over the stump of an old Elm, and near it 
is a group of //amamelits mollis, which was in perfect flower one January 
when I paid a vist there. A group of Lilium giganteum is further evidence 
of exuberant growth. 

We come now to Crathes on Royal Deeside, well known to many 
Fellows of this Society. From the south Deeside road one looks north- 
wards across the valley of the Dee to the castle with its broad wooded 
policies; the slopes of the Hill of Fare are in the distance beyond. 

Crathes Castle, 15 miles west of Aberdeen, is the home of sIR JAMES 
and LADY BURNETT OF LEYS, who last year decided to’ present it with the 
gardens and adjoining woodland to ‘The National Trust for Scotland, 
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so that the future of the estate might be secured. ‘The gardens are now 
regularly open to visitors. 

The castle, with its square tower built in the form of an ancient 
Scottish keep, is regarded as one of the finest specimens of Scottish 
baronial architecture. The stern outline often associated with such 
buildings is, however, wanting, for the walls are decorated with fanciful 
dormers, crow-stepped gables, and gargoyles of quaint design. Loop- 
holes for muskets have been provided here and there, and a movable 
slab in the floor of a projecting dormer high overhead allowed for lime 
or pitch to be poured down upon the heads of unfriendly neighbours. 
The building of the castle was begun about the year 1553 and took over 
40 years to complete. Planting around the castle was begun in the 
early part of the seventeenth century. At first fruit trees were grown. 
The great double Lime avenue leading to the castle was planted about 
the year 1710. The immense Yew hedges which enclose the formal 
garden were also planted at this same time, about 250 years ago. They 
are now more than 12 feet high and 8 feet wide, ridged on top and 
ornamented at intervals by projecting domes. 

The gardens here are an inspiration to gardeners everywhere; an 
outstanding example of what may be accomplished by skill, care and 
knowledge in a north-easterly climate, where, even in the summer, days 
of warmth and sunshine are apt to be the exception. 

The general layout is seen in the sketch plan which forms the cover 
of the Guide Book recently published by the Trust. 

From the grassy terrace on which the castle stands steps lead to the 
pool garden and to the sheltered Yew borders. ‘The other main divisions 
are the fountain garden, Rose garden and aviary border and the former 
kitchen garden, which is divided into four plots at right angles. The 
west herbaceous border is on one side, the dovecot shrub border on 
the other. Wide beds skirting the central paths form the double 
herbaceous border and the double shrub border. There are also the 
white and blue borders and the June border. 

The general framework remains much as it was two and a half 
centuries ago, but the gardens as we see them to-day are almost entirely 
the combined work of strR JAMES and LADY BURNETT. ‘The herbaceous 
borders, models of skill and artistry, are LADY BURNETT’S special charge. 
SIR JAMES, with his immense and intimate knowledge of shrubs, has 
brought together a remarkable collection of many of the rarest and 
choicest species and varieties. 

The pool garden, with its simple, stone-edged rectangular pool, 
paved stepping-stones and formal flcwer beds is one of LADY BURNETT’S 
charming pictures. The colour scheme here is a blend of red and 
yellow flowers with purple foliage. On the wall are shrubs such as 
Lonicera splendida and Hoheria populnea growing luxuriantly. The foun- 
tain garden enclosed by high hedges of Yew is of simple and formal 
design. The centrally placed fountain is surrounded by Box-edged beds 
in geometrical pattern, planted with Salvia patens, Cynoglossum amabile 
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and Cornflowers, so the prevailing colour is blue. The Rose garden in 
the next enclosure is somewhat similar in plan with a large Stranvaesia 
Davidiana occupying the central place and round about beds of Poulsen 
Roses in shades of pink, red and scarlet. 

Beyond is the former kitchen garden and, all along the boundary 
walls, the borders are filled with a rich and varied collection of trees and 
shrubs. The visitor will realize why sir JAMEs should take a justifiable 
pride in his handiwork when he sees the many species that have been 
planted and the growth of those that are generally regarded as tender. 
Should he be fortunate enough to be shown around by sir JAMEs himself, 
his pleasure will be greater; he will learn how these plants have been 
brought together from all parts of the world, and will come away with 
his knowledge of their needs and peculiarities much enhanced. 

I can mention only a few of the more outstanding shrubs—//ydrangea 
villosa, Prinsepia utilis, Davidia involucrata and Berchemia Giraldiana, 
the Moroccan Broom, Cytisus Battandiert, Fetjoa Sellowiana, Olearia 
semidentata, Fabiana imbricata, Berberis linearifolia and Piptanthus 
nepalensis, all usually free in flowering. 

In a sheltered corner at the foot of the steps leading to the aviary 
border we find Carpenteria californica, Berberidopsis corallina and 
Colquhounia coccinea. Perhaps the most striking plant I observed, when 
here last year in July, was the pink-flowered form of Staphylea colchica, 
which was then a mass of bloom. 

The herbaceous borders are at their best in July and August, some 
with mixed colouring, others devoted to a single colour, here a white 
border there a blue or pink one. The skill with which the various 
plants have been selected and arranged is best appreciated by those 
who have attempted to do the same sort of thing themselves. Each 
section of the border is in itself a picture. I freely admit few are as 
successful as LADY BURNETT in securing the effects they desire. 

Let me add that all the work of this immense garden, including the 
growing of vegetables, clipping the Yew hedges and the propagation of 
many of the choicer shrubs is carried out by sIR JAMES and LADY BURNETT 
with the help of only three men. 

We now glance for a moment at Pitmedden near Udny in Aberdeen- 
shire, a property presented to the ‘Trust by MAJOR JAMES KEITH in July 
last year. The interest here lies, not in the house, which is modern, built 
in 1861, but in the general layout and the garden, an excellent example 
of a seventeenth-century design 

The garden is rectangular with a raised terrace at the eastern end in 
traditional style, a design which has remained unchanged since the 
earliest times. The original, finely proportioned stone steps give access 
to the garden and the wall to the north is flanked by two stone-built 
thunder houses, which, though common in England, are seldom seen in 
Scotland. The borders are furnished with a mixed planting of annuals 
and perennials, with masses of a fine blue form of Geranium pratense 
and a white Delphinium; it was interesting to note the prominence of 
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Senecio Smithii, luxuriant and flourishing with exceptional vigour of 
growth. 

Leith Hall, a fine old mansion house, also in Aberdeenshire, was 
built at different periods from the middle of the seventeenth century 
onwards. The rock garden is attractive during summer with paths 
named after different saints. 

We pass on now to Inverewe. The journey from Inverness is a long 
one, but the narrow winding road has a good surface and all the way the 
scenery is magnificent; moor and loch, mountain and rocky crag follow 
in quick succession. No landscape can boast a more varied pattern and 
none a richer colouring when the hills are purple with heather in 
autumn. 

Inverewe stands on a promontory at the head of Loch Ewe; the 
Hills of Ardlair are in the background. How a garden came to be made 
in a place so remote and so unpromising is delightfully told by 
MR. OSGOOD MACKENZIE, MRS. SAWYER’S father, in his well-known book 
which was recently republished: A Hundred Years in the Highlands. 

The story begins in the year 1862 when the promontory was bare 
and barren—moss and heather and a couple of stunted Willows. When 
the site had been chosen, realizing that shelter would be essential, 
MR. MACKENZIE began planting a windbreak of trees—Corsican Pine and 
Scotch Pine raised from locally gathered seed. He then waited for 
20 years till a shelter belt grew before attempting to introduce any of 
the many exotic species that flourish here so well to-day. What amazes 
me most each time I visit Inverewe is, not the astonishing growth of the 
plants in the garden—plants that would be reckoned tender in most 
parts of the country—not the impressive setting of mountain, sea, and 
moorland, but rather the enterprise and the imagination that inspired 
the making of a garden in such a place as this. 

The trees first planted are now, of course, quite large. Among the 
Scots Pine, Larch and Birch are others planted soon after them: Abies 
nobilis, Cupressus macrocarpa, Sequoia gigantea and Pinus radiata 
(insignis), the Monterey Pine —a very fine specimen with its roots in the 
water, as it grows in California, stands on the shore in front of the house. 
Of Eucalyptus there are some six different species; the tallest, Eucalyptus 
coccifera, is just under 100 feet high. 

The original house was burnt down during the 1914-18 war, and the 
new house on the same site among the trees was finished just before the 
outbreak of the second world war. 

The main features of the garden are the avenue, the kitchen garden, 
the lawns in front of the house running down to the sea, the herbaceous 
borders and rock garden, and the woodland garden which occupies the 
greater part of the promontory, where various paths and enclosures are 
distinguished by their names. 

From the house, grassy terraces lead down to the bay past the 
herbaceous border and rock garden. Among the plants I noticed particu- 
larly are Dierama pulcherrima, Crinum Powellti, Rhodohypoxis Baurit, 
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Gentiana Farrert and Lewisias. Clematis montana rubens reaches a height 
of 30 feet on one of the trees nearby. 

The remarkable fact is, that though so far north, many plants survive 
at Inverewe which would perish out of doors in the south-east of Eng- 
land. Few gardens outside Cornwall can boast of so many African, New 
Zealand, Australian and Chilean plants growing in the open 

Look for example at this bank of Agapanthus by the main avenue, 
which late in the year is a sheet of luxuriant blue. Planted along with it 
are flame-coloured Watsonias and these seed themselves abundantly 
everywhere. 

Not far from the house, in the grove known as ‘Japan’ (because a 
large pink Cherry, a gift from Japan, was planted here) we find tall palms, 
Chamaerops excelsa—one is 17 feet high—and Tree Ferns, Dicksonia 
antarctica. Philesia buxtfolia and Muitraria coccinea grow abundantly 
underneath them and on the hairy stems of the Palms to a height of 
7 feet. 

The largest Dicksonia, sheltered by a tall hedge of Griselinia, is over 
11 feet high with fronds about 15 feet across. As you will agree, it was 
not without justification that MR. MACKENZIE wrote in his book, “I must 
confess to a feeling of exultation when I visit the Temperate House at 
Kew and assure myself that I can growa great many of its contents better 
in the open air far North than they can be grown at Kew under glass.’ 

The path to another enclosure is bordered by Hydrangeas. Blue is a 
colour used by MRS. SAWYER with great effect and by means of massed 
Hydrangeas prolonged till late in the season. The climbing Japanese 
Hydrangea, //. petiolaris, rises to a height of 50 feet on the bole of a 
Larch. Near Eucryphia glutinosa we find Magnolia stellata, probably the 
largest in the country, a magnificent specimen 28 feet high and 75 feet 
in circumference, and Magnolia Campbellii, a tree about 40 years old and 
40 feet high, which blooms regularly in March. Under the shelter of 
taller trees we notice Aristotelia racemosa, Embothrium coccineum, Gevuina 
Avellana, and Hoheria Lyall, with self-sown seedlings springing up 
freely underneath them. 

‘Throughout the woods are many Rhododendrons, the newer plant- 
ings dependent upon seedlings collected here and there about the 
grounds. R. campanulatum, R. barbatum, R. decorum, R. sutchuenense, 
R. neritflorum and R. campylocarpum are all common. ‘The largest R. 
sino-grande is 22 feet high and as much across, and seedlings appear on 
nearby stumps and fallen tree trunks; R. Hodgsonii is over 26 feet high 
and only a little taller than R. fictolacteum. 

The list of Rhododendrons in the woodland is a long one. Some of 
the more tender species are planted in “The Peace Plot.” Side by side 
are R. Dalhousiae and R. ‘fragrantissimum,’ R. Gibsonii and R. ‘Countess 
of Haddington.’ The last is 5-6 feet high and was smothered with bloom 
the last time I saw it. It is worthy of remark that all these species with- 
stood 25° of frost in the spring of 1947 and were undamaged, whereas 
R. pore um lost its foliage or was killed. 
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Fic. 74—Part of the terrace gardens at Crathes Castle 
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77--Magnolia Soulangiana at Villa ‘Taranto (See p. 249) 
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Photo, Amateur Gardening 


Fic. 78—-View of library from the pergola above the valley at Villa Taranto 
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Fic. 79—Spiraea and 
Daffodils naturalized under 
the Beeches in the upper 
part of the garden 


kia. So—Rhododendron 
arboreum and White Birches 
on the hillside, with the 
Alps in the distance 
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81—Part of the group from South Africa with Euphorbias and other succulent 
plants (See p. 255) 


COMMONWEALTH EXHIBIT AT CHELSEA SHOW, 1953 


82—F lowers preserved in cones of ice from Western Australia ‘The group 
includes Nuytsta florthunda, Verticordia nitens and the spray in the centre is 
Eucalyptus ficifolia (See p. 257) 
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hic. $3-—Part of Commonwealth Exhibit from Cyprus, British Guiana and 
Bermuda with Lilium longiflorum in right foreground (See p. 256) 
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Another path through the woods passes the pond, bright with red 
and white and pink water lilies; Primulas line the banks and the nearby 
slopes are clothed with massed Azaleas. The same path continues to 
the extreme end of the promontory looking out over Loch Ewe to the 
Atlantic. 

I have kept for my last slide Myosotidium nobile, the Chatham Island 
giant Forget-me-not which I regard as one of the most remarkable and 
striking features of Inverewe. It is planted in many places, but one sees 
it at its best at the entrance to the kitchen garden. Like a large bed of 
Rhubarb the plot is filled with gigantic Myosotidium. Never have I seen 
more of it nor plants better grown; huge heads of a brilliant deep blue 
set off by large round leaves of vivid green. The sight is unforgettable. 
MRS. SAWYER has divulged her secret of success. Myosotidium nobile 
never grew well at Inverewe, she tells us, until she happened to read in 
The Times a letter from a sailor describing how he had seen it on the 
shores of the Chatham Islands growing on rotting seaweed amongst the 
debris of the carcasses of stranded sharks. Doing her best to imitate 
these conditions to make the Myosotidium feel at home at Inverewe, 
MRS. SAWYER collected seaweed from the shore, with which she top- 
dressed her plants, and having no available shark added instead basket- 
fuls of herring fry which had been left high and dry at the ebb tide. 
From that day, she says, Myosotidium has never looked back; round any 
of the parent plants you will discover quantities of seedlings. 

I have tried to convey to you something of the charm of the place, to 
surprise you as you will be surprised by some of the plants to be seen at 
Inverewe, and to suggest the glorious setting and magnificent scenery. 
When to all this MRS. SAWYER’s bountiful hospitality is added, a visit to 
Inverewe, I can assure you, is one of the highlights in a gardening career. 


THE GARDENS OF THE VILLA TARANTO 


N the shores of Lake Maggiore between Pallanza and Intra about 
twenty miles from the Swiss frontier, are situated the remarkable 
Gardens of the Villa Taranto made by CAPTAIN NEIL MCEACHARN. In 
1938 the Gardens were given to the Italian nation by him to found a 
permanent Botanic Garden. He retains a life interest in the property 
and, meanwhile, not only lives at the Villa but personally supervises 
the never ending development of the Gardens. He has assembled one 
of the most important collections of plants in Europe at the Villa and it 
is, already, a recognized centre for horticultural research. Not the least 
of its attractions to the student is the Botanical Library which contains 
many items not readily accessible elsewhere. 

CAPTAIN MCEACHARN, who inherited Galloway House in Wigtonshire 
from his father, SiR MALCOLM MCEACHARN, was born to a rich gardening 
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tradition. As one of his youthful mentors he was fortunate to have the 
famous SIR HERBERT MAXWELL of Monreith. At an early age he acquired 
an affection for uncommon shrubs but it was not until he was able to 
- experiment under the rewarding Italian sun that his interest was fully 
and effectively realized. 

The Taranto Gardens, covering about 100 acres, are at their highest 
point over 1,100 feet above sea level and lie on the north shore of the 
Lake, above the long famous health resort of Pallanza. High mountains 
rise abruptly from the broad plateau to the east, west, and north, while 
beyond the Lake to the south, stretch the fertile plains of Lombardy. 
Long vistas of the Alps and the Lake enhance the beauty of the site. 
The rainfall is very high, normally ranging from go to 100 inches a year. 
Proximity to the mountains causes sudden violent downpours, often 
as much as 4 inches falling in a single day. But there are few days when 
it rains continuously and there are, of course, months when no rain 
falls at all. Long hot summers and cold comparatively dry winters are 
separated by rainy seasons in spring and late autumn. Old records show 
that frost was almost unknown in the area a hundred years ago but 
climatic conditions are sharpening. Oranges, Lemons, Tree Ferns, 
Aloes and rare semi-tropical plants which once flourished now require 
the winter protection of a cool house. Nevertheless, there are some 
surprising instances of hardiness among plants usually regarded as 
tender. For example—Lapageria rosea, Cestrum Newellti, Araucaria 
Bidwillu, Podocarpus macrophylla, Eriobotrya japonica, Lagerstroemia 
indica, Billardiera longiflora, Sollya heterophylla and Jasminum poly- 
anthum. 

The original terrain bears no resemblance to the Gardens as they 
are now laid out. What appear to be natural slopes with a transverse 
deeply cut valley are in fact the creation of CAPTAIN MCEACHARN, who, 

visualizing the Gardens as they now lie, transformed the physical con- 
tours of the site with a disregard for every existing barrier and hazard. 
The magnitude of the ‘nuiienaiian was itself formidable enough. 
Yet the real triumph springs from the skill and artistry with which the 
lines and contours have been contrived so that no one viewing the layout 
now would suspect that the varying elevations, folds and declivities 
were other than the established formations of nature. 

The Villa itself—which in style and dimensions resembles a French 
chateau of the south—stands at the end farthest from the Lake, and 
the Gardens radiate from it rather like a half-opened fan. The im- 
mediate environs of the house are formal. Stretching away from the 
glass-surrounded terazza, which has a southern aspect to the Lake, is a 
broad expanse of sheer English lawn with a central multi-jet fountain. 
Lawns in Italy are as unexpected as Orchids in the Arctic. Beyond, 
reached by a slender, single-arched stone bridge spanning the valley, 
is the swimming pool, which has been cunningly incorporated into a 
terraced garden, presided over by the elfish figure in bronze of “‘I! 
Pescatore”’ by Gemito. A massive pergola of teak and granite, several 
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hundred feet long, crescent shaped, and overhung with an exotic pro- 
fusion of climbers including Roses, Wistarias, Gourds, and Clematis 
screens the swimming pool and the gently rising terraces from the Villa. 

The merging slopes and numerous terraced banks offer dramatic 
sites for every type of plant. ‘The rich black, loose-textured, lime-free 
soil and the water-worn stones indicate that much, if not all, of the 
Gardens was once part of the lake bed. Yet the upper portion of the 
Gardens to-day is some 200 feet or more above the lakeside. In most 
places the soil is very deep, but in some, layers of sand, gravel or rock 
underlie the surface at little depth. Where necessary, however, the depth 
has been increased by the transfer of virgin loam. Due to the long 
droughts in summer it was urgent at an early stage in the making of the 
Gardens to provide an adequate water supply. ‘The Lake, so near at 
hand, was obviously the answer. But first a reservoir had to be con- 
structed. The ideal site for this was an old tree and shrub nursery on 
the topmost brow of the slope to the south-east of the Gardens. This 
land was not in CAPTAIN MCEACHARN’S possession. But he subsequently 
acquired it, and in doing so obtained a large collection of Camellias, 
most of which were 30 feet or more in height. ‘These were moved in due 
course to new sites in the Gardens. An adequate supply of water to 
irrigate the entire Gardens and to supply the swimming pool, green- 
houses, fountains, cascades and Lotus pools has since been maintained 
without any difficulty, however long the drought. In summer ingeniously 
adapted sprinklers are always in operation, with the result that no corner 
of the Gardens looks parched. 

The Gardens have been constructed over a period of years in accord- 
ance with a long term, carefully pre-conceived plan. In the early thirties 
when labour was relatively cheap and freely available, several hundred 
workmen were employed to construct the miles of roads and paths, the 
terrace walls and earthworks. As contours were altered and developed, 
the steep resulting slopes made retaining walls essential. For the 
torrential rains of the ‘Temporale” might easily carry away whole 
banks in a couple of hours. Fortunately, the Italian mason is supreme 
in his craft and unlimited supplies of attractive grey granite were avail- 
able at the nearby quarries of Fonde ‘Toce. Huge unhewn blocks were 
embedded in the new soil formations in roughly knit groupings—like 
a boulder-strewn mountainside—thus binding the newly made slopes 
and, at the same time, conveying a time-honoured and weatherworn 
appearance. 

The main carriageway leads from the gateway on the shore of the 
Lake through the lower reaches of the Gardens and rises gradually 
to the Villa. ‘To the left of the drive is a steep slope facing north-east 
which rises about 200 feet and finally joins a level plateau, of which the 
Villa is the centrepiece. ‘The natural plantations of Sweet Chestnuts 
lying just off the drive have been thinned out to provide sites for the 
Rhododendron collection, which is one of the features of the Villa and is 
unique in Italy where, except for the Azalea types and R. arboreum 
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this genus is almost unknown. Many of the plants were transported 
from the gardens at Galloway House in 1932. 

So steep are the plantations that it became necessary to build 
crescent-shaped walls of stone to support the plants. These low, 
naturally built walls as well as those which border the paths which zig- 
zag up and down the slopes are now overgrown with Potentillas, Ivies, 
Honeysuckle, wild Strawberries, Myrtle and all manner of carpeting 
plants. Magnolias, Hamamelis, Halesias, Cornus, Styrax and Stewartias 
are planted widely, as a foil to the dark foliage of the Rhododendrons. 
They are, moreover, of considerable interest in themselves. 

The Rhododendron collection consists of plants of all ages and 
sizes, many of them grown from seed. Of course, Rhododendrons in 
Italy do not thrive as they do in Cornwall or on the West coast of Scot- 
land, where the humidity is so much higher and the temperature more 
constant. The rate of growth is less rapid and the life of individual 
flowers is shortened by the warm weather. Nevertheless, CAPTAIN 
MCEACHARN has achieved quite remarkable results. Of the large-leafed 
series there are good specimens of the lovely yellow R. Falconeri, R. 
Macabeanum and R. sinogrande. ‘The Maddeni Series is well represented 
in spite of the fact that many of the species are among the most frost- 
tender of the genus. R. megacalyx, R. Lindleyi and R. Nuttallii, with 
their beautifully formed flowers, scent the air in spring. 

It is difficult to select special plants for mention. But certainly the 
fine R. Williamsianum at the foot of a wide flight of steps is spectacular 
when covered with shell-pink blooms and evergreen heart-shaped leaves 
towards the end of April. A specimen of R. Boothi over 6 feet in diameter 
is covered in late April with lemon-yellow flowers. A bold planting 
of the Burmese R. Kyazwit is a vivid mass of scarlet in late July or early 
August when almost all the other species have flowered. R. auriculatum 
is ancther good late-flowering species. 

The white, pink and blood red forms of R. arboreum are fine in the 
early spring and R. Delavayi of the same series is even finer in colour 
although a little more tender. ‘The earliest Rhododendron to flower is 
‘Christmas Cheer,’ followed by R. ‘praecox,’ R. mucronulatum, and the 
cool greenish hue of R. lutescens. 

There is another planting of Rhododendrons in a Silver Birch grove 
on the far side of the main drive, and a terrace has been planted with 
R. yunnanense interspersed with American Lilies including L. superbum, 
L. Humboldt and L. pardalinum. ‘There are clumps of the tender 
Rhododendron bullatum, white tinged pink and nutmeg scented, and of the 
more fragile R. ciliatum. Hybrids of R. Griersontanum are satisfactory, 
“Tally Ho’ making a particularly fine show. A large tree of R. diaprepes 
with big trusses of scented rose-pink flowers and varieties of R. ‘Loderi’ 
including ‘King George’ and ‘Pink Diamond’ are much admired. 
Kurumes do particularly well and make great splashes of colour on the 
slopes below the Villa. 

Another notable feature is the collection of Magnolias which border 
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the main drive beyond the Rhododendrons and appear in profusion in 
many other parts of the Gardens, both as specimen trees and in massed 
plantings. Bold grouping of mature plants provide the maximum effect. 
A few flowering Cherries have been introduced for lighter texture and 
colour contrast. Underpaths wind through carpets of spring flowers 
which have naturalized in great drifts—Shortias, Daffodils, Crocuses, 
Primroses, Cyclamen, Violets, Vincas, Erythronium and Lily of theValley. 

Magnolia stellata, the first of Magnolias in spring, has grown into 
massive spreading shrubs which are completely covered with lovely 
narrow-petalled flowers in late March. ‘There is a remarkably fine group 
of the variety rosea which was imported from Holland in 1932. Although 
the colour was at first a disappointing washy pink, it has with the passing 
of time deepened to a fine clear rose, stronger in dry seasons than in 
rainy ones. 

M. x Soulangiana and its varieties have grown to great size, 
providing a wide range of colour from white through mauve to reddish- 
purple (Fig. 77). The finest is probably var. ‘Brozzonii’ but ‘Norbertii’ 
and ‘Alex andrina’ are also excellent. M. « Lennei with its richly coloured 
flowers is equally lovely. M. /iliflora var. nigra is the deepest in colour 
of all the species. As it flowers later, some of the leaves appear with the 
flowers. Of the other species there is nothing more lovely than the 
graceful trees of M. Kobus and M. salicifolia which bear myriads of 
pure white flowers on dark silvery branches. On the brow of the hill 
above the Rhododendrons there are even larger trees, of exceptional 
beauty and strength, now over 40 feet in height. 

M. x Veitchii is very satisfactory as it does not suffer from late frost 
as it is prone to do in so many areas in England. Several trees of 
M. Campbellit have now reached flowering age. The sight of the great 
crimson cups against the clear blue Italian skies is memorable and each 
year should bring an increasing number of blossoms. M. mollicomata 
has not yet flowered, nor have the crosses made by the late MR. RAFFILL 
at Kew. M. Dawsoniana has reached a height of 18 feet and a breadth 
of over 20 feet on the terrace beside the swimming pool. It has flowered 
during recent years in abundance. 

M. grandiflora grows particularly well in Italy as the specimens at 
Villa Taranto demonstrate, for they have reached a great height and 
the dark green lustrous leaves gleam in the sunshine. The varieties 
angustifolia, lanceolata, gloriosa and undulata are all extremely attractive. 
The north American M. macrophylla is especially decorative in summer 
with its huge leaves often 2 to 3 feet in length and its highly perfumed 
flowers. M. sinensis, M. Sieboldit and M. obovata flower freely and 
produce liberal quantities of viable seed. 

Arriving at the foot of the valley, one is confronted by a superb 
specimen of Davidia involucrata, planted in 1935 and to-day over 40 feet 
in height. It is beautiful when viewed from the terraced lawn above, 
as then the flowers are on eye level, with their limp, white, pendulous 
bracts in April, followed in autumn by the pear-shaped fruits, green 
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at first, gradually suffused with a purplish bloom. Musa Basjoo grows 
further along the valley where its huge leaves are protected from the 
full blast of the wind. Paulownias are another feature of this area—as 
indeed they are of the whole garden. They are most satisfying trees 
because of their beauty in form, foliage and flower. In April their 
candelabra-like inflorescences of mauve and white appear before the 
huge heart-shaped leaves. P. Fargesii and P. tomentosa have seeded 
freely, coming up in the most unsuspected places, and quickly crowding 
out less rugged seedlings. The rare P. Fortunei is one of the many 
treasures of the Gardens. ‘Two plants were given to CAPTAIN MCEACHARN 
when he was at Kew in 1934. One of these put forth a single truss of 
bloom in 1948 and since then they have both flowered increasingly. 
To-day the trees are over 20 feet in height. ‘The flowers borne in loose 
trusses, are carnation-scented, tubular, violet in bud, opening to white 
with purple dots and suffused violet on the outside. Catalpas are also 
a fine sight as they flower very freely and seed themselves even more 
widely than the Paulownias. 

Beyond the swimming pool, the ground rises in a series of terraces, 
with central canals and cascades. ‘The beds in the terraces were at one 
time devoted to Roses but as they did not flourish because of the hot 
sun, they now are grown on lower more shaded ground near the 
nursery. The Roses have been replaced by a fine display of annuals, 
vivid throughout the summer. Above these terraces there is a great 
sweep of lawn sloping up to the wooded summit of the hill, and here are 
clumps of Beeches, Parrotia persica, with its characteristically ascending 
branches, Prunus in variety, Diospyros Kaki and the bluish green of 
Eucalyptus, as well as a host of other interesting trees. 

In spring there are Datfodils—tens of thousands of them—planted 
as they would be in England, in great drifts, against backgrounds of 
Forsythia, Exochorda and Chaenomeles, all of which seem particularly 
floriferous. The last are outstanding. ‘They came from Wada’s Nursery 
in Japan, and include both doubles and singles in subtle shades of pink, 
salmon, ivory and apricot as well as flaming scarlet and deep crimson. 
‘To-day they have developed into massive spreading shrubs which are 
well furnished with bloom from the ground to the top. 

One of the glories of spring is the Prunus collection, many of which 
were procured directly from Japan. Prunus Conradinae is the best of 
the early flowers. P. Sargentii is wonderful in spring and again in 
October with its fine autumn colour, which is particularly noteworthy 
at the Villa Taranto. Several specimens of P. subhirtella var. pendula 
look like fountains of old rose and P. yedoensis so covers itself with 
flowers that the stems are invisible. Loveliest of all is P. campanulata 
which, surprisingly enough, has survived the increasingly cold winters. 
Its brilliant rose-carmine bell-shaped flowers in March are unforgettable. 
The trees planted in 1936 are to-day over 20 feet tall and 25 feet across. 
In 1951 seed was set for the first time and more trees are being pro- 
pagated to form an avenue. 
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Cornus flower more freely than in England and can be relied on for 
fine autumn foliage. Cornus florida rubra is the most spectacular and 
there are eight large trees which came from the Andorra Nurseries in 
Philadelphia in 1935. ‘Then there is an interesting plant, acquired from 
the same source under the name C. florida “‘multibracteata’’—a name for 
which there seems to be no authority. ‘The ‘“‘flowers,’’ consisting of 
twice the usual. number of bracts are pure white and very large. C. 
Nuttallii, a native of the western part of North America, is also free 
flowering with its large greenish white blooms paling to white at 
maturity. The Japanese and Korean C. Kousa is equally satisfactory, 
flowering as regularly and as profusely as the American species. 
Obviously, Cornus like the hot summers at Pallanza which enable the 
wood to ripen and to build up flower buds for the following season. 

Edgworthia papyrifera grows and flowers freely. Great masses of it 
are smothered with clusters of pale primrose yellow scented flowers, 
densely clothed outside with white silky hairs which give them a woolly 
appearance. Equally satisfactory are the large specimens of Corylopsis 
7 to 8 feet tall with pendant racemes of pale yellow flowers. Species 
include C. pauciflora, Willmottiae, spicata, sinensis and platypetala, all 
of which evidently relish the climate and soil. 

Throughout the summer many people come to see the Lotus Pool 
with its thousands of blooms. The design of the Lotus Pool is note- 
worthy with its flight of curving steps which was adapted from a design 
seen in a Portuguese garden. ‘The flowers of Nelumbo nucifera, which 
measure as much as 10 inches in diameter, are borne on strong stems 
well above the foliage and later the seed pods are nearly as decorative 
as the blooms. ‘The colours include white, pale yellow, pink and white, 
striped and pencilled crimson. There is a never ending fascination in 
watching the raindrops collect like balls of shimmering quicksilver in 
the saucer-shaped hollows of the glaucous leaves (Fig. 76). 

Each winter the pool is drained and the roots are protected by a deep 
layer of dry leaves until spring when the leaves are removed and the 
pool filled. ‘The Lotus plants increase so rapidly that every eight years 
or thereabouts it is necessary to lift and to divide the roots before 
replanting them in fresh soil. ‘This is a big task but an essential one. 

On the other side of the main drive in a long, flat, rectangular 
formation, is the new Rose garden, the herbaceous borders, the tem- 
perate house and the nursery. ‘The five glasshouses which lie beyond 
the Rose garden are mainly used for propagating vast quantities of plants 
from seed. These are grown on in the nursery until required in the 
Gardens. New plants from foreign countries are also put in the nursery 
until they are acclimatized and proved to be clean stock. ‘To cater for 
new developments, specimens are grown and held until the final plant- 
ing sites are selected. In this way an ambitious attempt is made to make 
the Gardens self-sufficient. The difficulties of transport and the irrita- 
tions of import licences, combined with ever-rising costs, make self- 
sufficiency in the production and cultivation of plants practically a 
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necessity. Finally, so limited a variety of plants is available in Italy 
to-day, outside the Gardens of the Villa, that self-help is essential to 
healthy survival. ‘This is especially true of new introductions. CAPTAIN 
MCEACHARN Claims that something like go per cent. of the plants in the 
Gardens had never been grown in Italy until he introduced them. 
Thus the Gardens play an unusual and important role in Italian 
horticulture. 

The Superintendent of the Gardens is MR. HENRY COCKER, who 
trained at Kew and La Mortola and then joined CAPTAIN MCEACHARN 
in 1932. MR. COCKER is well known throughout Italy as a judge at 
flower shows. In England, he is a frequent contributor to the horti- 
cultural press and in 1950 he was made an Associate of Honour by ‘The 
Royal Horticultural Society. To emphasize the point previously made 
about the limitations of Italian horticulture the results of a recent com- 
parative analysis made by MR. COCKER may be mentioned. He made a 
tabulation of the number of species and varieties of twelve genera 
offered in the catalogues of leading commercial firms in Holland, the 
United States, England and Italy and found that the Italian nurseries 
could offer a total of only sixty-six species and varieties against a total 
of 941 in the other countries. Largely as a consequence of pioneer work 
done at the Villa, a demand for new varieties is being stimulated. 
Incidentally, the genera selected for the tabulation included Magnolia, 
Cornus, Acer and Cotoneaster—none of which could be regarded as 
unusual by English standards. 

A constructive activity which deserves mention is the collection 
and distribution of seeds harvested in the Gardens. Each year a Seed 
List is compiled as in other Botanic Gardens and the seeds are offered 
for exchange to correspondents all over the world. The 1952-3 List 
offered 1,427 items. ‘To cope with it, and to provide an administrative 
centre, laboratory and library, CAPTAIN MCEACHARN has adapted a 
villeta in the grounds. ‘The library contains a comprehensive collection 
of contemporary horticultural and botanical books, standard reference 
works as well as rare and valuable volumes collected by CapTaiN 
MCEACHARN. The library is already available to research students and 
will, in due course, pass to the Italian Government with the Gardens. 

High on the hill overlooking the Villa with a wonderful view to the 
mountains, stands what is to be, when finally completed, the Winter 
Garden. Structurally, this consists of a stone and brick layout which 
in winter is completely enclosed by glass and will, of course, be heated. 
In summer, all protection can easily be removed. It is here that large 
numbers of exceptionally tender shrubs will be nursed through the 
cold months while such plants as Lemons, Oranges, standard Fuchsias, 
Daturas and the giant Tree Ferns, which produce a tropical embellish- 
ment around the Villa, are housed in the large terazza and elsewhere 
indoors. 

Now, something may be said about particular items in the Gardens. 
Hibiscus is an attractive genus as it provides many fine plants which are 
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suitable for flowering in the hot sun. Sixteen species and varieties are 
grown. One of the most handsome is Hibiscus Manihot, a native of 
China and Japan. It forms a shrub up to 8 feet high, with 6-inch, clear 
sulphur-yellow flowers, with deep crimson centres. ‘The leaves are 
palmate, nearly a foot across. H. syriacus, the ‘Rose of Sharon,’ is well 
known in Italy as it flowers far more freely than in England. There 
are both single and double flowers in shades of white, rose, mauve and 
purple, others are striped and variegated. Another much admired 
plant is H/. militaris, a herbaceous species with dazzling flowers in a 
wide range of shades of red. Not to be overlooked is H. esculentus, with 
pale yellow flowers followed by green fruit—much used in the recipes 
of the ‘Old South” in the United States, where it is known as ‘Okra’ 
or ‘Gumbo.’ 

Callistemons are a brilliant sight in June for they are perfectly hardy 
and revel in the hottest sun—recalling their native Australia. Numerous 
Eucalyptus thrive similarly and to-day there are notable specimens of 
many species and varieties. CAPTAIN MCEACHARN, is incidentally, par- 
ticularly interested in Australian flora and he collected there the seeds 
of more than 600 indigenous plants. Plants raised from his seeds form 
part of the collection in the new Australian House at Kew. 

Melia Azedarach is called the ‘Bead tree’’ because its seeds are used 
for rosaries by monks and nuns on account of natural perforations. A 
native of Northern India and Western and Central China, it is an 
accommodating tree at Pallanza, growing rapidly from seed and flower- 
ing and fruiting freely. Its fragrant white flowers tinged with mauve 
are borne in panicles, followed by the egg-shaped fruit. Kolreuteria 
paniculata also takes kindly to the hot summers and its erect panicles 
of bright yellow flowers are effective in July in many parts of the 
Gardens. Like the Paulownias and the Catalpas, it seeds freely. 

Gardenias are particularly appreciated, not only for their masses 
of waxy flowers but for their delicious fragrance. Although in England 
we tend to regard them as greenhouse plants, they revel in the hot 
summers, and curiously enough, survive the severe frosts of winter. 
They do especially well when interplanted with Azaleas under the light 
shade of Conifers. Gardenia jasminoides, the Cape Jasmine, is one of 
the most prolific and sweetly scented with G. Thunbergia a close 
second. 

The Tuberose, Polianthes tuberosa, much loved by the Italians, is 
another summer delight. For several hundred years there was a thriv- 
ing export trade in this wonderful flower with England, Holland and 
other European countries. Doubles were more popular than singles 
but both were in demand. It was always said that the finest blooms came 
from Pallanza. ‘To-day the export trade has ceased. Yet let it be said 
that the quality of the bloom grown in the Gardens of the Villa Taranto 
worthily upholds Pallanza’s former reputation. 

A notable attraction adjoining the largest lawn are two specimens of 
Osmanthus fragrans. In spring and again in autumn their perfume is 
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intoxicating. Other attractive items which may be briefly mentioned 
are the following: the tender Vaillea stipularis pyrifolia with its pale 
rose-like flower; Leschenaultia biloba, one of the finest of all blue flower- 
ing plants; Caesalpinia sepiaria, a fast-growing, scrambling shrub from 
India, which is covered with yellow blooms in May; Buddleia Farreri, 
over 12 feet high when pruned, a mass of lilac flowers in April; and 
Correa speciosa whose charming red cylindrical flowers with yellow 
anthers continue for many months. 

Reference has been made to the lawns at the Villa. There are, in 
fact, many. Expanses of green turf, as in England, are virtually unknown 
in Italy. The rigours of a consistently hot sun combined with stretches 
of sustained drought make a healthy green lawn almost unobtainable. 
At the Villa, CAPTAIN MCEACHARN has laid out and maintained a whole 
series of lawns of various sizes, which, owing to great care and skill, 
are always richly green—like a Kerry pasture. Since the War, experi- 
ments with a new variety of Italian grass have resulted in a strain, pro- 
visionally named ‘Agrostis canina.’ ‘This grass was discovered on the 
banks of the Po by siGNoR LONGHI of Monza. Its special attributes are 
that it resists great heat and excessive drought and knits itself so 
uniformly and closely that all weeds are excluded. CAPTAIN MCEACHARN 
has used this variety on many of the smaller lawns with marked success 
and later plans to use it to returf the big lawn adjoining the Villa. 
Incidentally, he has sent specimens of this grass to the Sudan and to 
South Australia and reports indicate that in both regions it has proved 
to be remarkably successful. 

Visitors, of whom there are many thousands annually, find it difficult 
to believe that the Gardens were started as recently as 1931. Despite 
the upheaval of the War years, when CAPTAIN MCEACHARN and MR. 
COCKER were, of course, away from Italy, the Gardens were so well 
established by the outbreak of war, that DR. CAPPALLETTO, who is and 
was CAPTAIN MCEACHARN’S administrator, was able, with the aid of 
Italian friends, to preserve the essential plants and shrubs. ‘There were 
naturally many casualties. In addition, trees and shrubs planted for 
immediate effect were so intergrown that they had to be scrapped. Yet 
so valiant were the etforts of those who remained at the Villa, that what 
might easily have been irremediable disaster, was no more than a 
temporary setback and the Gardens to-day give no sign of any check. 
The future of the Gardens is assured. CAPTAIN MCEACHARN’S wish 
that they should form a kind of Italian Kew has been given statutory 
effect by the Italian Government and special legislation has been 
passed. Meanwhile, from April to October the Gardens are open to the 
public, like National Trust properties in England. At the request of 
friends in Italy, England and elsewhere, CAPTAIN MCEACHARN has been 
persuaded to write the story of the making of the Gardens. ‘This book 
will probably be published at the end of this year. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH EXHIBIT AT THE 
CHELSEA SHOW 


Sir Edward Salisbury, C.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S., V.M.H. 


(Director, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew 
and Vice-President, The Royal Horticultural Society) 


HE present writer was invited by the Council of The Royal Horti- 
‘Tedeed Society to organize a Commonwealth Exhibit, following 
the precedent created at the Coronation of KING GEORGE VI. ‘This I was 
very happy to undertake and I welcome the opportunity of recording my 
indebtedness to all those who assisted in what was acclaimed a most 
interesting representation of the vast range of the Commonwealth flora. 
Especial mention should be made of the co-operative assistance of the 
governments of the Dominions and Colonies, of government botanists 
and other officials. I would also like to record the helpful interest of 
LORD MUNSTER. So many individuals have assisted in one way or another 
that it must suffice here to record my particular indebtedness to my 
Curator MR. CAMPBELL, the Assistant Curators MESSRS. L. STENNING, S. A. 
PEARCE, J. E. S. SOUSTER, G. H. PRESTON and $.W. RAWLINGS, and other 
members of the staff of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, upon whom 
the burden of arranging the exhibit rested and in this connection, too, 
I would wish to record the helpfulness of MR. SIMMONDS. 

The form adopted in the exhibit was that of groups representative of 
the more characteristic vegetation of the different regions of the Com- 
monwealth. Many of the smaller specimens were provided from over- 
seas but these were supplemented, particularly in respect of the larger 
plants, from the collections at Kew. The total numbered several 
thousands and included entire specimens or sprays of over six hundred 
species. 

An outstanding feature was the collection of succulents from the 
Union of South Africa sent from Kirstenbosch by PROF, COMPTON. Here 
the stone-like Lithops and Argyroderma, the succulent and candelabra- 
like Euphorbias, the Liliaceous Haworthias and Aloes illustrated the 
type of adaptation exhibited by a diversity of families in which water is 
stored in the tissues and a thick cuticle prevents too rapid a loss of 
moisture so that the activity of these plants is prolonged in their norm- 
ally arid environment (Fig. 81). ‘The specimens of the Medusa’s Head 
(Euphorbia caput-medusae), Cotyledon paniculata and the remarkable 
succulent relative of the Vine (Cissus) were of particular interest since 
the plants shown had been presented to Kew by the Queen Mother. 

Opposite to the vegetation of the arid Karoo and offering a strik- 
ing contrast, were the groups exemplifying the tropical areas of the 
Commonwealth. 

In \the African group the various species of Gloriosa attracted much 
(255) 
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attention, whilst the broad blades of Strelitzia augusta and the delicate 
leaves of several species of Balsam (Impatiens) emphasized the often high 
humidity of this tropical environment, the vegetation of which is more 
remarkable for the diversity of its foliage than for the conspicuity of its 
blossoms. Specimens of flowering sprays of various tropical species, 
however, were shown which had been collected by MR. BALLY and sent by 
air from East Africa. Mauritius was fittingly represented by the Sugar 
Cane, by species of Aloe and by Crinum asiaticum. From Hong Kong 
came a number of species amongst which the Hibiscus and the Gardenia 
were the more familiar. The genus Strophanthus, from the seeds of 
which the rheumatic alleviant, cortisone, has been prepared, was repre- 
sented by S. divaricatus whilst Ixora chinensis, Quercus bambusifolia, the 
heath Erica rosea, together with the Orchid Goodyera procera emphasized 
the character of the more local elements. The floras of India, Pakistan 
and Ceylon were exemplified by a diverse assemblage of tropical forest 
types including characteristic Orchids. The Indian group contained two 
of the characteristic Fig-trees (/icus krishnae and F. religtosa) and a fine 
specimen of Cycas circinalis which, like the beautiful Fern Angiopteris 
evecta in the Ceylon group, is a survivor of an ancient race. From 
Ceylon also came Cycas rumphii, the climbing Fern Lygodium scandens 
and flowering Orchids. Orchids, too, represented Singapore, whence cut 
blooms of a number, including species of Arachnanthe and Vanda, had 
been specially flown here through the good offices of MR. HENDERSON. 
From the Seychelles came the interesting Hippeastrum reticulata with 
its purple-red flower striped with darker red markings. From Malaya 
Medinilla scortechinii was noteworthy for its attractive blooms and as 
representing the widespread tropical Melastomaceae. ‘The flora of 
Tropical South America was appropriately represented by diverse 
Orchids from British Honduras, amongst which the flowers of Cattleyas 
and Brassavola nodosa were conspicuous. From the West Indies came 
the Palm Carludovica insignis and the Star Apple (Chrysophyllum). The 
Sea Grape (Coccoloba uvifera) from the Bahamas as also Clusta rosea and 
Croton eluteria emphasized the local element. This area was also exem- 
plified by small specimens of such economic trees as the Rubber 

(Hevea braziliense) the Cocoa (Theobroma) and the Derris (D. elliptica). 

Vegetation from more temperate conditions was shown by the plants 
from temperate Africa where the red and black fruits of Ochna serrulata 
contrasted with the white spathes of Arum Lilies and the vermilion 
flowers of the Clivias threw into greater prominence the graceful foliage 
of Encephalartos hildebrandtii belonging to the endemic genus of South 
African Cycadaceae. 

The plants from Bermuda were notable for the magnificent flowering 
spikes of Lilium longiflorum, for Cyperus bermudiana and the Sea Grape 
(Coccoloba uvifera) (Vig. 83). From Cyprus came the beautiful red 7udipa 
veneris, from Malta the dwarf Palm Chamaerops pumilto, the Olive and the 
Pomegranate. From St. Helena the endemic and succulent Pelargonium 
cotyledonts and the beautiful Tree-fern Dicksonia arborescens. 
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The British Isles have a flora that is mainly a sample of the flora of 
the West European mainland, with few species that are endemic, so that 
it appeared most appropriate to exemplify Britain by a sample of its 
natural forest flora in the form of a typical woodland glade in which 
Primroses, Bluebells, Wood Spurge, Yellow Deadnettle, Broad-leafed 
Garlic and other familiar herbs were shown to advantage in their 
appropriate surroundings, but limitations of space necessitated the use 
of the pioneer Birch trees rather than the dominant Oak. 

Canada was exemplified by some of its woody species of which Pinus 
banksiana and Pseudotsuga canadensis represented the coniferous forest 
trees, whilst the Dogwood Cornus nuttallii, Gaultheria shallon and the 
Dutchman’s Breeches Dicentra formosa respectively served to portray 
the shrub, the undershrub and the herbaceous flora. 

The southern hemisphere was well represented by a large Austral- 
asian group in which Proteaceae (Banksia, Grevillea et al.), Bottle- 
brushes (Callistemon), Eucalyptus, Wattles (Acacia spp.) and a large 
number of other endemics were included, showing the characteristically 
rigid nature of the leaves encountered in the more arid regions. Here 
also flowering specimens of Kangaroo’s Paw (Anigozanthos), Candollea 
tetrandra and Stylidium adnatum are a few that illustrated the rich en- 
demic element amongst the smaller type of plant. A striking feature was 
afforded by the flowering specimens of the parasitic Christmas tree 
(Nuytsia), of Fringe flowers (Verticordia), Eucalyptus macrocarpa, 
Stackhousta and other Western Australian plants, preserved in conical 
blocks of ice, sent by the Western Australian Government, thus per- 
mitting visitors to see these effectively months after their period of 
blooming (Fig. 82). 

A number of sprays of fruiting shrubs that had been specially col- 
lected from the Mt. Wellington area by PROF. BARBER and flown from 
Tasmania added both to the variety and colour of the Australasian 
representation. Notable amongst these were the fleshy fruited species of 
Cyathodea, species of Coprosma, Drymophila, Cyanocarpa, Billiardiera 
longiflora, Correa and various Gums, the beauty of the fruits of which 
were enhanced by the vivid green foliage of the Fern Gleichenia dicarpa. 
Amongst the New Zealand endemics shown, special mention may be 
made of Olearia chatamii and Hebe hulkeana. 

The whole Commonwealth exhibit served not only to emphasize the 
vast range and floral richness of the many areas from which the speci- 
mens were derived, but also the community of structure which the more 
extreme climatic conditions of the world’s surfaces have evoked in the 
vegetations with which they are clothed. 
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NOTES FROM FELLOWS 


Some tender plants at Harrogate 


[; may be of some interest to report on the progress or otherwise of 
sub-tender plants, almost exclusively shrubs, which the Northern 
Horticultural Society is testing at its horticultural station near 
Harrogate. We have registered eighteen or nineteen degrees of frost 
on six occasions. ‘The following plants have all survived with or 
without protection. ‘Those marked “ P ” were protected. 


Abutilon megapotamicum Myrtus communis (damaged) 
(wall protection) Ugni 
Azalea ‘Hexe’ Pittosporum Buchananti 
Drimys Wintert Colensoi 
Embothrium lanceolatum Mayi (P) 
Eucalyptus coccifera (P) patulum 
Dalrympleana (P) tenuifolium 
gigantea (P) Rhododendron Augustinit 
Gunni (P) barbatum 
Perriniana (P) Griersontanum 
Grevillea rosmarinifolia ‘Lady ‘hamberlai n’ 
sulphurea ‘Lady Rosebery’ 
Lomatia ferruginea (P) Tricusptdaria lanceolata 


Eccremocarpus scaber and the old Rose ‘Maréchal Niel’ are flourishing 
on a wall without protection, and Mutisia retusa is very successfully 
climbing a ‘Thorn tree. 

Fleshy-leafed Veronicas have on the whole survived surprisingly 
well in a fully exposed shrub border. This also applies to the plant 
which used to be known as //ypericum ‘Rowallane seedling,’ but has 
now, so the Jate MR. MARCHANT told me, been accorded specific rank. 

We are trying Rhododendron sino-grande, but it has not yet been 
through a winter, so that a report would be of no horticultural value, 
a comment which applies also to Daphne odora. We have lost C’ytisus 
canariensis, which is not surprising, and also a very nice batch of 
Rosmarinus corsicus, which collapsed very suddenly after having 
survived the whole winter. 

Except for Abutilon every plant is fully exposed to the weather, 
apart from the protection afforded by open woodland. In every case 
artificial protection consists of a light wrapping of dry bracken. 

It may also be worth recording that Lilium longiflorum, probably, 
I think, the form known as ‘Hollands Glory,’ is developing very well 
for the third year without any sort of protection, and appears to have 
established itself as a perfectly hardy and very floriferous Lily; it is 
also worth mentioning that we have found that Pi ittosporum tenuifolium, 
certainly the hardiest member of this genus, is very intolerant of 


draughts when young. c. 
Malton, Yorkshire. 
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PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE BEEN 
MADE IN 1953 


Anemone Pulsatilla rosea A.M. March 31, 1953. This well- 
known and distinctive variety bears flowers which are of a pure soft 
rose-pink, China Rose (H.C.C. 024/3) on the outside and Neyron Rose 
(H.C.C. 623/3) inside. It is very free-flowering, the plant exhibited 
showing twelve open flowers and about sixty unopened buds. Ex- 
hibited by Messrs. 'T’. Hilling & Co., ‘The Nurseries, Chobham, Woking, 
Surrey. 

Bulbocodium vernum A.M. March 3, 1953. A plant which has 
been a favourite in English gardens for over three hundred years and 
one which flowers in company with Snowdrops. ‘The tubular funnel- 
shaped flowers are about 3 inches high and coloured Cobalt Violet 
(H.C.C. 634/1). Its three styles are welded together into one up to the 
base of the stigmata. Exhibited by ‘The Director, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, Surrey. 

Cassiope ‘Muirhead’ A.M. March 31, 1953. ‘This interesting 
hybrid between C. Wardii and C. lycopodiodes bears markedly curved 
shoots which fork repeatedly, giving the plant a characteristic appearance. 
The small white bell-shaped flowers hang downwards on 4}-inch 
stalks, and are borne near the tips of the shoots. Exhibited by R. B. 
Cooke, Esq., Kilbryde, Corbridge, Northumberland. 

Dionysia curviflora A.M. March 3, 1953. A free-flowering speci- 
men of this plant endemic to the Iranian Mountains and their arid con- 
ditions was shown. ‘The tight cushion of growth is composed of minute 
rosettes each made up of countless tiny, imbricated leaves. ‘The long 
tubular flowers are sessile and have five notched petals coloured mauve 
(H.C.C. 633/1) with a bright yellow eye bordered by a white ring. 
Exhibited by C. H. Hammer, Esq., The Old Rectory, Boreham, 
Essex. 

Orphanidesia gaultherioides A.M. March 3, 1953. This rare . 
plant is illustrated and described in the Botanical Magazine (N.S. t. 14). 
At Wisley it has flowered well out of doors when afforded an acidic, 
well-drained soil and some shade. ‘The leaves are elliptic-oblong and 
the margins and upper surfaces bristly, as is the petiole. ‘The flowers 
are usually in threes, each being shallow-campanulate and coloured pale 
pink with a slightly darker venation. Exhibited by ‘The Director, R.H.S. 
Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey. 

Primula Griffithii A.M. March 31, 1953. ‘This plant is a native 
of Bhutan and S. Tibet, and a particularly fine specimen was exhibited 
on this occasion. Each flower stalk bore from eleven to twelve flowers, 
coloured Sea Lavender Violet (H.C.C. 637), the individual flowers having 
a yellow eye surrounded by a band of deeper violet. ‘The flowers are 
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borne on mealy stems, well above the leaves, but after flowering the leaves 
become very large. Exhibited by Major and Mrs. Knox Finlay, Keillour 
Castle, Methven, Perthshire. 

Primula tsariensis A.M. March 31, 1953. ‘This fine Primula 
bears on each flower-stalk from four to eight flowers of a velvety Orchid 
Purple (H.C.C. 31), shading to Dianthus Purple (H.C.C. 730/1) towards 
the base of the petals. It is a native of Tibet and Central Bhutan where 
it is found on moist hill slopes and banks of streams. First collected by 
Kingdon-Ward in 1935 it was later successfully introduced to this 
country by Ludlow, Sherriff and ‘Taylor in 1937-8. Both this species 
and P. Griffithit are members of the section Petiolares. Exhibited by 
Major and Mrs. Knox Finlay, Keillour Castle, Methven, Perthshire. 

Synthyris lanuginosa, A.M. March 17, 1953. ‘This interesting 
plant bears dense 2-inch spikes of flowers, Methyl Violet (H.C.C. 
39/2) in colour, on stems which rise above silver-grey pinnately cut 
leaves, making a most pleasing contrast. It is a native of the Olympic 
Mountains, Washington, U.S.A., and is a choice hardy plant for the 
alpine house. Exhibited by Messrs. W. E. Th. Ingwersen, Ltd., Birch 
Farm Hardy Plant Nursery, Gravetye, East Grinstead, Surrey. 

ORCHIDS 

Cymbidium ‘Hawtescens’ A.M. March 31, 1953. ‘This variety 
was raised from the cross C. lutescens x ‘Hawfinch.’ It has an attractive 
and unusual flower of chrome yellow measuring 44 inches by 3? inches. 
In addition to the basic chrome yellow shade the sepals and petals 
have a brownish flush down the centre. The lip has conspicuous 
reddish brown markings and a pale yellow crest surrounded by white 
and overtopped by a brown column. Exhibited by Messrs. McBeans 
Orchids Ltd., Cooksbridge, Sussex. 

Odontioda ‘Gerargia’ var. ‘Whatcroft Hall’ A.M. April 14, 
1953. An Odontioda with a seven-flowered spike and the parentage 
O. ‘Argia’ « O. ‘Gera.’ The basic colour is Magnolia Purple especially 
evident along the margin. ‘The sepals and petals are also heavily marked 
with deep maroon, with pale lines between the main blotches. ‘The lip 
has a crest of creamy yellow. Exhibited by Dr. Wm. Stirling, Whatcroft 
Hall, nr. Northwich, Cheshire. 

Odontonia ‘Saba’ var. ‘Regal’ A.M. April 14, 1953. ‘This 

variety, obtained by crossing O. ‘Alexandra’ with Ceeiaghom crispum 
had a large spike bearing seven large flat blooms measuring 4} inches 
by 34 inches. It has a white background which is heavily blotched and 
spotted with deep reddish brown, especially on the outer three sepals. 
The crest and centre of the lip is marked with yellow. Exhibited by 
Messrs. Charlesworth & Co. Ltd., Lewes Road, Haywards Heath, 
Sussex. 
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BOOK NOTES 
By Geoffrey Gerard. 125 pp. Illus. 


“Electricity in the Garden.” 
Collingridge. 15s. 

The author refers in an interesting way and comprehensively to the now wide 
range of applications of electricity to gardening. That in certain detailed references 
he is now somewhat out of date is probably due to the difficulty in reconciling pub- 
lishing delays with the ever-advancing techniques. In general he covers the amateur 
range of equipments but also includes something of interest to the commercial grower. 
The book is well illustrated. 

That the author has been obviously restricted in space makes all the more question- 
able the value of the quarter of the book devoted to an attempt—neither necessary nor 
really successful—to “‘teach” electricity through over-simplified methods. Not only 
might this space have been better, and more objectively, devoted to the main subject 
but the ‘“‘simplification” so portrayed is a temptation to amateurs to that very dabbling 
in electrical installation against which the author rightly warns them elsewhere in 


the book. 


‘Perpetual Flowering Carnations.’”’ By R. J. Morton. 80 pp. Illus. 
(W. H. & L. Collingridge Ltd.) 10s. 6d. 

In these days, when all members of the happy Dianthus family have been so inter- 
crossed and developed, it is a joy to review a book exclusively devoted to the Perpetual 
Flowering Carnation, which is perhaps the most wonderful of all modern plants because 
it produces bloom during every week of the year for upwards of two years. Indeed, it 
is the leading commercial flower of to-day, so a book exclusively devoted to so im- 
portant a plant is very welcome; also the author, Mr. R. J. Morton, emphasizes the 
important fact that they are a hardy race of plants which will withstand a reasonable 
amount of frost without harm. 

‘The matter of suitable greenhouses and heating method for amateurs is very clearly 
and simply described. The chapter on propagation by cuttings is so thoroughly gone 
into and the illustrations dealing with the operation are so good that failure to root 
cuttings should be very few. So you pass on through the life of the Perpetual Flowering 
Carnation in all its various stages of potting, stopping and other cultural details, the 
essential points of which are splendidly illustrated. 

Mr. Morton’s very full chapter upon soilless cultivation is one of the best I have 
read, yet one wonders why these people try so hard and for so long to find a substitute 
for soil, perhaps one of Nature’s most wonderful gifts. However, credit must be given 
for the elaborate and somewhat complicated construction of beds, drainage, irrigation, 
supplying moisture, and the methods by which the nutrient solution is drawn off at 
night, when the plants do not require their usual nutrition. To me it makes what is 
a simple and pleasant gardening duty seem complicated and I should have thought 
difficult. The reader may well ask himself, shall I grow Carnations or keep rabbits ? 

Then we have a delightful and well-informed chapter upon the various varieties. 
It shows the great range and selection of colour, perhaps larger than is found in any 
other plant. 

This happy little book also tells how to raise new varieties and gives simple remedies 
for pests and diseases. Altogether it is a well-written and beautifully produced book. 

MONTAGU C. ALLWOOD 


“Plant Life in the Scottish Highlands. Ecology and Adaptation to their 
Insect Visitors.”” By Alexander Edward Holden. xv + 319 pp. + 64 plates. 
(Edinburgh and London: Oliver and Boyd, Ltd., 1952.) 30s. net. 

This is essentially a popular book, one, as the publishers state, for the ‘‘hill walkers, 
visitors and others who do not want a complicated text-book but an interesting and 
comparatively simple book.” Mr. A. E. Holden’s text will make pleasant reading and 
hold much which is of interest for such a non-critical reader, who, however, will read, 
and unfortunately possibly digest much which is at variance with the true facts. For the 
serious student of the British Flora who for too long has been denied an authoritative 
statement on the geography, ecology and biology of the plants of these regions, this 
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book will be a great disappointment. He will find little which is new to him in the 
author’s ecological and biological observations. On the other hand he will find certain 
statements which surely must surprise him; Pingutcula alpina, for instance, which has 
been extinct for over fifty years is said still to be found in Skye, Ross and Sutherland, 
and Saxifraga cernua still to be confined to the summit of Ben Lawers. Likewise he 
will be impressed by a great deal which is hopelessly at variance with modern concepts 
of nomenclature and taxonomy. How much more satisfactory this text could have 
been had the author collaborated more intimately with his illustrator who for more 
than forty years has climbed the hills of Scotland observing and photographing every 
aspect of the mountain scene. How splendidly Mr. R. M. Adam has succeeded in his 
pictorial record can be judged from a study of the 57 monochrome photographs which 
illustrate the book. They are quite magnificent and none deserves the fate of being 
incorrectly annotated (plate 60 which portrays Orchis ericitorum and not O. praeter- 
missa which is absent from Scotland), and of being printed sideways (plate 22) and 
certainly not upside down (plates 2 and 41). 
H. R. FLETCHER 


“Dry Rot and other Timber Troubles.” By W. P. K. Findlay, D.Sc., 
A.R.C.S_ (Hutchinsons.) 25s. 


This is a book about timber which even in these days is still one of the most 
important raw materials used by mankind the world over. It is a sobering thought to 
have to admit that even in so-called progressive countries men still need to be reminded 
of the necessity for conserving this most valuable asset. The wasteful methods of 
using it and the need for the dissemination of knowledge on the best ways of pre- 
serving it must be obvious to most people. Dr. Findlay in this admirable little book 
has endeavoured to drive home these facts and from his wide experience and researches 
has provided a considerable amount of information on the best ways of using timber 
of any kind. 

He introduces the subject by emphasizing its economic importance, then describes 
how soft and hard woods are formed in nature, the substances present in them and 
how they can be destroyed. Various agencies are responsible, ¢.g. mechanical wear, 
attack by chemicals, continued heating, but the greatest damage arises from wood- 
destroying fungi and insects. These are therefore dealt with in detail and it is appro- 
priate to see that the frontispiece is a coloured picture of that well-known enemy of 
wood, Merulius lacrymans, the Dry Rot Fungus. 

We read about the destruction of timber by insect pests and fungus diseases in 
standing trees and in sawn timber long after felling, and we are told the best methods 
of storing and caring for it at all stages. ‘There are chapters on wood preservation, 
causes of its decay in buildings and how to protect that used in ships, automobiles, 
aircraft, mines or even small packing cases and boxes. 

It is full of interesting advice and one chapter is of particular value to horticulturists. 
This is the one dealing with the use of timber in farms and gardens. Here the horti- 
culturist will find much food for thought for he uses timber in many ways and much of 
it suffers premature but avoidable decay. Fences, gateposts, tree-stakes, pergola posts 
and toolsheds should all be properly treated, for we are told the estimated minimum 
gain by treatment is to treble the life of these now rather expensive articles. Green- 
houses and frames, mushroom houses, bulb and seed boxes, the humble wheelbarrow 
and even the handles of rakes and spades are all mentioned and advice given on how to 
prolong their life far longer than is the experience of many gardeners. 

We consider this book was needed and should be read by everyone who has occasion 
to use timber in any.capacity. It is well written, the photographs are good and most 
instructive and the print is excellent. We believe that even those people who consider 
their timber requirements to be modest will more than save the cost of the book by 


reading its contents and profiting thereby. 
D. E. GREEN 


ORDERS FOR BOOKS 
The Society does not sell any publications other than its own. Orders 
for books reviewed should therefore be sent direct to the booksellers and not 
to the offices of the Society. 


The contents of this volume are copyright. For permission to reproduce any of the articles 
application should be made to the Council. 
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STRAWSON 


TIMBER-FRAMED 


GREENHOUSES 


are warmer, kinder to all plant life 


We can now supply any type and size of Green- 
house and shall be happy to send estimates 
and full particulars on receipt of enquiries. 
(Where Softwood permits are not available we 
can build in Licence-free Empire Hardwoods.) 
Surveys of Inspection arranged in any 
part of the country at short notice. 


Write for List RH}. 53 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON 


Builders of Fine Greenhouses since 1892 


HORLEY SURREY 


GARDEN 
STONE 


for PAVING, ROCKERY & WALLING 


All descriptions available. Inspection invited 
Price List on application 


FITZPATRICKS 


STONE MERCHANTS 


455 OLD FORD ROAD, LONDON, E.3 
Telephone : ADVance 299/ 


TERILIZED SOIL 
AND COMPOSTS 


To John Innes Formula 


JOHNSTON BROS. 
NEW PARK, CRANLEIGH 


ix 


THE 


Chiltern Tree 
Surgeons 


Specialists in the 
preservation of mature 
and ornamental trees. 
Lopping and felling 


of dangerous trees. 


27 QUEEN COURT 


QUEEN SQUARE, W.C.1 
TERMINUS 8394 


SWEET PEAS ARE UNIQUE! 
From no other Annual or Perennial 
is it possible to gather so much beauty 
and for so long a period 
Mr. Janes, the author of this new ad- 
dition to Ward Lock’s series of books 
on flower culture, covers all the prac- 
tical points of Sweet Pea growing in 
lucid and explicit language. While not 
neglecting the needs of the practised 
grower, he helps the beginner and 

answers most of his questions. 
Fully illustrated with photographs, 
drawings and diagrams 
15/- 
FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER 


VARD LOCK... 
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MUSHROOM COMPOST 


Will ensure success all the year round. All ready for 
spawning—No composting—No Manure necessary 
—No smell—No trouble—Can be grown anywhere 
—Complete substitute for stab! e—Only 
4°-5° depth required. Large bag (about 4 bushels) 
36/-; medium bag {about 2 bushels), 20/-; small 
bag (about 1 bushel), 12/6. All including spawn. 
comprehensive list of 


POULTMURE outstanding DAHLIAS, 
The most efficient as well as the most economical, including our Corona- 
organic, better than Stable Manure, used by the leading tion Year Novelties :— 
gardeners throughout the country. 1 cwt. covers CORONATION 
over 4,000 sq. ft., 37/6; § cwt., 21/-; 28 lb., 12/—; 14 Ib., GLENFIRE GLORY 


MARION 
Special prices ilable for q ities of | ton and over.| REFLECTION 


| SPANGLE, and 
Carriage paid Gt. Britain Mainland. | ZENA 2s 


POULTMURE LTD. (dept. 2.45.) DOBBIE& TD. 


5 COLLEGE ROAD, HARROW, MIDDLESEX. NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN 
EDINBURGH, 7. 


The Glasshouse < x COURTS, 
you ve a C LANDS, 
b ' CHISWICK 
cen | With acknowledgments 
> ‘ounty Council. 


The Hartley Semi-Dodekagon ‘9’ glass- ‘ SPECIALISTS IN 
house with glass to ground is available “wes SPORTS 

9 feet wide to any length. Built in RA. GROUNDS 
Aluminium Alloy. Enquiries for the AND TENNIS 
above or our larger glasshouses will COURTS 


receive our prompt attention. : 
V.& N. HARTLEY LTD., GREENFIELD, OLDHAM GRASSPHALTE wo 


Awarded Gold Medal for commercial glasshouses, 


Southport Flower Show 1952 HAMPTON HILL, MIDDLESEX. Molesey 5/67 & 3799 
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C. H. WHITEHOUSE, 


Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 


"Phone: FRANT 247 


‘EXTENDIBLE UNIT’ 
GREENHOUSE 


Constructed of Imported Hard- 
wood in complete sections for 
easy erection. Staging down 
both sides and end; glass 24 oz. 
cut to size. 

Size 8 ft. wide by any multiple 
of 6 ft. long. 


May be extended at any time by units of 6ft. long. 


Low in Upkeep Costs 


CM WHITEROUSE US FRANT, 


Painting Unnecessary - 


New Fully Illustrated Catalogue Free on Application 


“RIVIERA ” SCREENING 


is split bamboo wired close together with galv'd 
wires in 10 yd. rolls—69", 59” and 49” wide. 


IDEAL FOR SIGHT 
PROOFING 
SHADE /FROST. PROOFIN 
FRAMES ETC. Att SURROUNDS 


Fencing & Gates, all types, supplied and fixed. 
Tennis Court Surrounds, Oak Pale Panels, Hazel 
& Osier Hurdles, Teak Garden Furniture. 


GERALD GILMER LTD. 


Orchids 


HUGE STOCKS of CYMBiDIUM 
HYBRIDS from finest parents. Easily 
grown in COOL HOUSE. Many early- 
flowering varieties. Large stocks of 
Cattleyas, Cypripediums and Odonto- 
glossum seedlings. We have 14 houses 
entirely devoted to Orchid Culture. 
Send now for Free 2-Colour Booklet 
‘Simplicity of Orchid growing.’ 


MANSELL & HATCHER LTD 


Dept. J.R.H., Cragg Wood Nurseries, 
Rawdon, Leeds, Yorks. 


Te.:16401 LEWES EST. 1922 


And at BISHOP'S WALTHAM. Tel.: 271 


JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


WICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 


We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 
Sundays—preferably by appointment. 

We havea large acreage of nursery stock, including Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 
Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 

In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 
of all these fruits; and you can see the results at various stages of growth. 


PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 
Telephone : 


In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 
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Wier 
of Sautridgeworth 


Selected 
Strawberry Plants 
AUCHINCRUIVE 
CLIMAX 
ROYAL SOVEREIGN 


Entered for certification 


POT PLANTS 
12/- per doz. p. & c. 3/- 
80/- per 100 p. & c. 15/- 
OPEN GROUND RUNNERS 
6/- per doz. plus 2/6 
per order less than 50 
30/- per 100 p. & c. paid 
Cambridge Varieties on application 


Catalogue 6d. Price List Free 
THOMAS RIVERS & SON LTD. 
SAWBRIDGEWORTH. HERTS. 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF THE 


DAHLIA 


BY ROY GENDERS 


This book is the result of 20 years’ dahlia growing by | 
an amateur and professional grower and the publishers | 
believe it to be the most comprehensive work on this | 
popular plant ever written. As the dahlia is now oneofour | 


foremost cut flowers for late summer and early autumn, 


the author has concentrated on this section believing | 


that the great advancement of the cut flower dahlia in 
recent years has given the plant a vast new public. As 
an “‘all-round "* flowering plant, it stands supreme and 


nothing has been spared in presenting this book in a | 


manner worthy of this now so popular garden flower. 
Twelve coloured plates and numerous photographs. 


12/6 net 


The SATURN PRESS 
35 EVELINE ROAD, MITCHAM, SURREY 


Obtainable from booksellers, newsagents, | 
etc. In case of difficulty direct from— 


| 


TO KILL INSECT PESTS 
on Fruit, Flowers, Vegetables 


LINDEX 


garden spray 


contains lindane, the pure 
gamma isomer of BHC 


* 
5/6 bottle makes up to 
40 gal. of potent insecticide 
* 


Supplies from your local 
Nurseryman or Seedsman 


Made by the MORTEGG People 


OAKWORTH 


Every gardener should send for this 
FREE (Catalogue JRH 


Issued by the only 
Greenhouse specialists. 
Illustrates widest range 
available. Unique de- 
sign gives best results 
and lifetime service. 
Complete prefabricated 


units. Free delivery, 


| deferred terms. 


8’ 2” wide. Lengths 


from 7’ 1” to 19° 2”, 


£19.15 .0 
Extendible 


CASTOS LTD., WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE 


4 
4 
4 | tohave 
a | KWORTH @ | 
ALS 
| DOUBLE ‘z’ MODEL MODEL ‘D’ SERIES 


STOCK MODELS 


or any special designs 


* 


Richardson Greenhouses 
supplied for 
Royal Horticultural Society's 
gardens at Wisley 


* 


TIMBER a and ALUMINIUM WOOD LATH AND 


OTHER GREENHOUSE 


GREENHOUSES ORDER 
W. RICHARDSON 


& CO. LIMITED 
NEASHAM RD., DARLINGTON 
London Office : 117 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


Associated Firms: 
J. Weexs & Co. (Chelsea). James Gray (Chelsea). 
S1ImPsSON & FARMER (Glasgow). 


ainten 
Complet® district) 


HORTICULTURAL and HEATING ENGINEERS. Established 79 years. 


JOIN THE 
GUILD 


THE CHASE GUILD, 50,000 strong, is an ever-growing Fellowship of 
Garden Enthusiasts all over the world. The Guild ‘Monthly Notes’ 
posted to Members provide up-to-the minute news and advice on all 
gardening subjects by acknowledged experts, and invaluable tips 
and hints contributed from the experience of Chase Guild Members. 
Guild Demonstrations, Lectures and Film Shows ure held for members 
all over the country and Guild ‘At Homes’ at our Chertsey Gardens. 
Nearly 10,000 attended these attractions last year. Free advice on all 
horticultural problems is a feature of the Guild Service. 


MEMBERSHIP 5/- A YEAR 

Three Years’ Membership, 12/6 A, 
It will pay you to join this Guild Fellowship to-day. ° 
THE CHASE GUILD, 38 CLOCHE HOUSE, SHEPPERTON, MIDDLESEX 
Xu 


e. Chairman of the Guild 


Boilers supplied. Heating systems 
overhauled, repaired: remodelled 
General repairs» painting, glazing etc. 
Estimates free. 


FREDERICKS PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS LIMITED (H) 
BEACONSFIELD, BUCKS. 
Ask for our free Catalogue for Garden 
Sheds, Greenhouses, Summer Houses, 


Loose Boxes, Garages and Buildings 
suitable for Staff Quarters. 


LORD WOLMER’S 
FRUIT TREES 


These trees have been known for many 

years for their outstanding quality and 

reliability and are all grown on correct 
rootstocks. 


APPLES PEARS 
PLUMS PEACHES 
CHERRIES NECTARINES 
SOFT FRUITS 
also BEECHES for Hedging. 


Catalogue with much useful information 
FREE on application to :— 


FRUIT NURSERY DEPT. 
(J.R.H.), 
BLACKMOOR ESTATE, LTD. 
LISS, HANTS. 


Supreme 
Hard Court 


The “ Hart” Non-attention Court— 
designed to combine the best features 
of the normal hard and semi-loose 
types. Has a fast gritty surface and 
requires no maintenance. Colour is 
a pleasing grey-green. Suitable for 
play all the year round. Brochures 
and further details on request. 
GARDE NS—planned and construc- 
ted in all phases. Let us know your 
requirements early. 


MAXWELL M. HART 
(LONDON) LIMITED 


WINNERSH, WOKINGHAM, BERKS. 
"Phone: Wokingham 1121-3 


SAVE M ONEY 
Buying YoungPlants 


During the summer we shall have 
a large stock of young plants of 
Primulas, Meconopsis Baileyi, Gen- 
tians, Delphiniums, Phlox, Lupins, 
Shrubs, Ericas and many other 
Alpines and hardy plants which 
we can supply at half our usual 
price for grown plants of the same 
varieties. These young plants are 
exactly the same as those we shall 
ourselves grow onand for which full 
retail prices will be charged In the 
autumn and following spring. The 
young plants will be large enough 
to go out into their flowering 
quarters, or you can put them in 
pots, boxes or frames for autumnor 
spring planting. Send 13d. for List. 


H. G. & P. M. LYALL, 


Bricket Wood, Watford, Herts. 
Garston (Watford) 2098 
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It's so easy! 


— 


The new improved SwinG All- 
Purpose Water Cart conveys easily, 
and without splashing or waste, not only 
liquids, but fertilisers, manure—in fact, 
anything that can be put into the container. 


Note the clever design and sturdy work- 
manship, combining lightness with excep- 
tional strength. Welded Tubular Steel 
Frame, Heavily Galvanised Container and 
three types of wheel—Pneumatic Tyred, 
Solid Rubber Tyred or Unbreakable 
Reed. Design Welded All-Steel. Six sizes from 15 to 
No. 854724 50 gallons capacity. 


ALL-PURPOSE STOCKED BY GEO. MONRO, 
CARTER'S, SUTTON’S AND 


ATER 


» Alfred Allen 


London Office: & SON UMITED 
23 LAWRENCE LANE, E.C.2. Tel: MONarch 2978 LOWER GORNAL, Wr puoLey 


The New Improved 


Easy to tip 


GARDEN 


Now! “it’s as easy as watering” 
BUT IS THE EXPERTS WAY TO 


WONDERFUL FLOWERS, VEGETABLES and FRUIT 


he fertility of the soil depends entirely on organic Nitrogen. It is 

obvious, therefore, that your soi! must contain this ingredient. Sangral 
is a soluble product, in which organic Nitrogen is completely available. 
Except for a small percentage of unavoidable moisture it is wholly plant 
food in the most valuable form known. 
Sangral is a perfectly balanced fertilizer. it contains Phosphate to help 
root growth, for flowering, for maturing the fruit, and for flavour. Potash 
for health and foliage, sturdiness of growth, and resistance to dissase. 
All in a stzte which allows the plant to feed on them immediately it is 
applied as Sangral Liquid Manure. 


SANGRAL 


TEN-DAY FERTILISER 
NITROGEN - PHOSPHATES - POTASH 
in BALANCED SOLUBLE FORM 
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| Obtainable everywhere. 8d. packets, 2/6, 5/-, & 12/6 cartons | 
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FOR SALE... 


SOUTH WEST SUFFOLK: Charming Modern Res!- 
dence in sheltered position on sunny hillside with 
unusually interesting garden (about 4 acre). Ex- 
tensive unspoilt views over beautiful Stour Valley 
(Constable’s Country). 2 reception rooms, tiled 
kitchen, cloakroom, W.C., garden room, 4/5 
bedrooms, bathroom, separate W.C. Central 
Heating ; Main Electricity and Water; Garage. 
Quarter mile from main road bus route. Sudbury 
2 miles, Colchester 14, London 60. Price £5,750. 
Possession late autumn or next spring. Further 
20 acres surrounding arable land (let) available if 
wanted. Write BOARDMAN & OLIVER, Estate 
Agents, Sudbury, Suffolk. Telephone 2247/8. 


THERE 18 NO MORE RELIABLE OR SUITABLE 
ADJUNCT TO THE WORK OF THE NURSERY- 
MAN OR GROWER THAN 
“ECLIPSE” SEDGE PEAT 
Prepared and graded for every specific use. 

We recommend especially 
THE SELECTED GRADE for POT 
COMPOSTS, particularly 
THE JOHN INNES FORMULAE 
and agaln stress the necessity for the Peat being 


thoroughly moistened before incorporating 
with other ingredients. 


Particulars on request 


ECLIPSE PEAT COMPANY LIMITED 
ASHCOTT SOMERSET 


“CORONATION PLANTING 


| To commemorate this ‘tannus mirabilis’’, 
let’s plant a tree or shrub! 


_ Call this month and choose something 
| that you won’t see in every garden ! 


| Open daily 8 to 5.30, on 71 "bus route 
between Kingston & Richmond stations. 


Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 


PARK ROAD NURSERIES 
KINGSTON - SURREY 
Telephone : KIN 0296 


KETTERING LOAM 


Yellow Fibrous as supplied for many 
years to the leading Nurserymen and 
Horticulturists. From our own virgin 
loam fields. Quotations from 1 cwt. 
upwards, truck loads, or delivery by 
our own Road Transport. 
Also Bedfordshire Silver Sand and 
Nottingham Marl. 


KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. 
28a STATION RD., KETTERING 
NORTHANTS 
Telephone : 3059 


Smail’s Garden Shop 


Seeds for Garden and Greenhouse 
Climbing, Alpine and Hardy Plants 
Fertilizers and Insecticides 
Lawn Grass Seed. Lawn Fertilizers 
Weed Killers for Paths and Lawns 
Seradix Root Forming Hormone 
Krilium Soil Conditioner 


W. SMAIL, THE GARDEN SHOP 


44/46, Palmer Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
ABBey 4427 
One minute from St. James’ Park Station 
Five minutes from R.H.S. Hall 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE 


GARDENING GLOVES 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


THORN -PROOF PRUNING GLOVES. 


Soft and pliable, in all sizes, and as supplied 
to the Fellows of R.H.S. since 1920. 


WRITE OR CALL 
ADA EVERITT, Successors, GLOVE MAKERS 
82B CONSTABLE RD., IPSWICH, SUFFOLK 
Tel. : 55612 


Exhibiting Royal Windsor Rose Show, 
July 10th, and 11th. 


TARRY’S KETTERING LOAM 


Finest top spit taken from our own 

virgin fields. Also sterilized soil and 

compost to the John Innes Formula. 

Quotations by return for delivery 

in 7/8 ton tip lorry loads or by rail 
in small quantities. 


V. TARRY 
PYTCHLEY LODGE, KETTERING 
Telephone: KETTERING 4061 


BAMBO 


All per A. Thin B. 
100 


10 fe. 50 60 80 
Orders up to £1 add 2s. post. Carriage pai 
nearest station. C.W.O. 

THE BRITISH BAMBOO CANE CO. LTD. 
52, LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 
London Showrooms: 52 The Cornish Jungle,"’ 
228 Strand, W.C.2. (Opp: Law Courts.) CEN. 8195 
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CANES 
et D. Ex. Stout 

12 in 5 
18 in. 6 

2 fe. 10 

24 ft. 15 

3 fe. 17 
4 fc. 27 

od 5 fe. 40 

7 6 ft. 45 

wt 7 fe. 60 

8 ft 70 
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WILKINSON 
E—SworDSQ 
EDGING SHEARS 


Let’s be frank about it — trim- 
ming the edges of the lawn is the 
one job we all find a little tiresome. 
We have even known enthusiastic 
gardeners to jib at the thought of 
it. Now we are all against people 
making martyrs of themselves in 
the interests of a tidy lawn. So, 
in order to take the toil out of this 
trimming business, we have de- 
signed a Long Handled Edging 
Shear. It is extremely light — so 
even the wife will find it a joy 
to use — it is strong, with light 
tubular steel handles, rubber 
handgrips, rust resisting blades, 
and, of course, it has all those 
superb cutting qualities associated 
with the name of Wilkinson Sword. 
Ask to see one at your local stockist. 


THE WILKINSON SWORD COMPANY LIMITED, LONDON, W.4 
Makers of the famous Wilkinson Razor. 


| > 
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says 


FRED STREETER vn. 


“That's why I like these new 
PLANTOIDS—they do just that. Pop 
in a PLANTOW alongside the plants 


COMPARE THIS ANALYSIS and it'll feed ‘em, bring ‘em to 
(BEFORE YOU BUY— maturity and repel destructive soil 

SEE WHAT YOU'RE GETTING) pests. I know. I've tried ‘em— 
WE ARE PROUD OF THE PLANTOID FormuLa they're marvellous.” 


NITROGEN 9% HOW TO USE PLANTOIDS.. 
PHOSPHORIC ACID (°:2:) 12% | an 


POTASH «.. 9% 


PLUS 
MANGANESE, IRON, CALCIUM, NAPHTHA. 
ientifically bala in 
LENE, all scientifica y 2 need Make the hole Drop ina Nature does 
accurately measured units. near the plant PLANTOID the rest 


PLANTOIDS are excellent for Garden Plants, Vegetables, Window Boxes, Pot 
Plants, Lawns and Compost making. The analysis shows Nitrogen for growth, 
Potash for stamina, Phosphoric Acid for early ripening, in unusually large 
proportions . . . PLUS Iron and Manganese for colour, Naphthalene for repelling 
soil pests. PLANTOIDS are placed right alongside the plants where they do 
most good. So, they're truly economical, and you can get a packet of over 
300 from your dealer today. 


PLANT GROWTH TABLETS /9vée 


Sole Distributors : 
GRAHAM FARISH LTD., BROMLEY, KENT 


Makers of SNAP VACUUM CLOSURES for bottling fruit. 


Printed by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co. Ltd., London and Colchester. 
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